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NEW BOOKS FOR 
, HIGH SCHOOLS 





HILL’S BEGINNINGS OF RHETORIC 
AND COMPOSITION - - $1.25 


This book is intended to teach young 
writers to express themselves correctly; 
not 7 dry mechanical devices, but by 
stimulating them to put their natural 
selves into their compositions. It lays 
emphasis on correct rather than on in- 
correct forms, and on better rather 
than on worse methods of expression. 
Numerous practical exercises are given 
on every important point, sufficiently 
varied for the most painstaking teacher. 


KUTNER’S COMMERCIAL 
GERMAN - - - - - $1.00 


A complete course in German for 
commercial students. It contains not 
only the elements of commercial Ger- 
man, but also exercises on a 
and reading selections dealing with 
German business customs and institu- 
tions. Special attention is given to the 
study of commercial correspondence, 
business forms, documents, newspaper 
articles, and advertisements. 


DODGE’S GENERAL ZOOLOGY $1.80 


Presents the established facts and 
principles of zodlogy clearly and in a 
manner different from that of other 
manuals. The first part consists of a 
course in practical zodlogy. The second 
part contains a systematic treatment of 
the animal kingdom. The comparative 
study of the organs and functions of 
animals forms the third section. 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND - - - - $1.00 


Admirably adapted for botanical work 
in the average high school, and requires 
no expensive equipment. It is based on 
observation, and the lessons are so ar- 
ranged that each subject is taken up 
just at the time of the year when ‘the 
material for it is most abundant. The 
book is accurate, and sufficiently com- 
plete to meet fully the needs of sec- 
ondary schools. 





For Music Teachers 


NEW SCHOOL 
OF METHODS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 





1903 


BOSTON, MASS. 
July 13-25 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 27-Aug. 8 


FACULTY 





THOMAS TAPPER 

Houuis E. DANN 

Emory P. RUSSELL 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
GRANT DRAKE 

Mrs. Emma A. THOMAS 


Offers a systematic and comprehensive 





course in the most approved methods of 
presenting music in public school classes. 
Circulars with detailed information sent 
to any address on request. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 











What a Drawing Teacher Said. 


‘‘ The lead pencil is the most universal medium used in drawing, 
and it is the best. No other medium has so many excellencies and so 
few faults. We may use the pen, the brush, the crayon, but the lead 
pencil is always about to supplement their defects. No other medium 
has a more agreeable tone ; its ever readiness makes it the best of 
servants ; it approaches the pen in precision, the brush in softness, 
the crayon in freedom, while its soft pearly tones ranging from the 
most delicate shades to those of considerable strength, are so agree- 
able that in my heart I can but say | love you.” 

—D. R. AUGSBURG, Oak_anp, Cat. 








When Mr. Augsburg wrote these lines we suppose he had in mind 


Dixon’s ‘Genie Pencils 


Graphite 


they combine all these qualities and it is their strength, smoothness, and 
durability that make them so dear to the hearts of the drawing profession. 

Send 16c. in stamps and mention this paper, and a sample pack- 
age will be sent that will make you think life is worth living after all. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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A New Series of Arithmetics in three Books 


THE PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 
Parts One—Two-Three 
By Witpur F. NIcHOLS, Author of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 


These books are prepared to meet the requirements where a three-book series 
is preferred. The author has drawn largely from his Graded Lessons series—a 


book for each year—that are proving so successful. 


Many of the best features of 


which have been availed of with some new presentations of great educational 


value. 


Samples mailed for 25 cents each 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 
Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
ceed Ty ou Baad Png Day 


New Copyright 
—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Literal 
The Best Translations 


troductions—New Type— 
und—Convenient for the 


Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Ongatoone ee} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS »* # 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





FOR SAL 





moderate prices. 


Lecture Room Chairs with broad arm to 
write on, such as are used for students 
— jn Colleges, Schools, and Academies. 
Also 0ak Librarv Tables and Chairs. 


In fine condition and at 


GEORGE C. SMITH, 35 Nassau Street, New York 





COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY 


New York 
SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session of 1903—Wednesday, July 

8 to Wednesday, August 19—offers 77 courses in: 
_Anthropology emia Economics, Educa- 
tion, English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Latin, Manual Training, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Nature ~g | Philosophy, Physi- 
Al Training, Physiology, Physics, Psychology, 
nish. 

Instruction is given by se seen and instruct- 
ors from the staff of the University, and ~ A Mr. 
F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. 

ais, Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, of the ae, of Wiscongin, in Psy- 
chology; and Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale 
University, in English. A special course of 
thirty lectures on the Philippine islands will be 
"ite by Mr. Fred W. Atkinson, former General 
uperintendent of Education, Philippine Islands. 
e Gymnasium and swimming pool will be 

epen for the use of students. 

16 entire cost of attendance at the Summer 
Session need not exceed $80. Board and lodgin 
may be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced Railroad 
rates on application. Address, 


Secretary ef Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 











A NEW NATURE STUDY BOOK 


By DR. D. W. DENNIS 


This book contains about 250 pages and more 
than 125 cuts illustrating lessons. This book is 
practical. It deals with nature problems that 
every teacher and pupil in many states may 
see. It is so clear that all may understand. 
Each lesson has a definite end. Thoroughly ac- 
curate from a scientific standpoint, simple in 
style, and charmingly written. 

Mailing price, $1.00. Order now. 

Liberal reductions in quantities. 

Agents wanted in every County in 
the United States. 

O. W. FORD & CO., Marion, Ind 





We also publish 


THE TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


An educational journal of the highest class, 
edited by Prof. A. Jones, and of interest to 
teachers and students in all grades. 

Price per year, $1.00 (12 months). Send8 cents 
forsample copy. Addregs 


O. W. FORD & CO., Marion, Ind. 


| The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





TEACHERS, do you want 
some extra money for the holidays? 
You can make from $5 to $10 a week 
mailing circulars for a wholesale house, 
as I am doing. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars. Miss B. L. MASON, 

OTTAWA, ONT. 








A Free Trip to Colorado, 


The undersigned are making a proposition 
by which teachers and other responsible parties 
may secure the above privilege. Address 


THE TRUMBULL MINING & MILLING CO., 


‘Warren, Ohio 











Y ke ks: iL 


From Any Point of View 
THE 
Remington ‘T'ypewriterr 
IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 
It leads in durability, reliability, 





permanent excellence of work, 
adaptability to all classes of work, 
ease, speed and convenience of 
operation, and economy in service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
327 Broadway, New York 








Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


—<—eiaas THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. <Git=> 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. {isbn treet. New yor 


Fhe Stationers supply them. 


NLS eso Spee 
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Where the Teacher Should Step In.” 


By WHITELAW REID. 


Of specific excesses, toward which our democratic in- 
stitutions seem to be tending, perhaps we do not need to 
speak in any great detail. It may be enough to recog- 
nize that the American who colonized the Atlantic coast 
and the great Middle West, who framed the constitution, 
started the government, developed the country under it, 
and fought a gigantic civil war to preserve it, is not the 
American who leads the popular movements of to-day. 
The type is changing; the beliefs are changing, and the 
aims. 

He is neither Puritan any longer, nor cavalier. He 
may outwardly deny the decay of faith, but he inwardly 
feels it. Nothing is more noticeable at the great cen- 
ters of population and of national activity, or in any 
large section of what calls itself, and is often called, our 
best society, than this disappearance of the old founda- 
tion of character and action; this loss of profound, en- 
during, restful faith in anything. It is alatssez-aller age; 
an age of loosening anchors and drifting with the tide; 
of taking things as they are, with cordial readiness to 
take them hereafter as they come; of an easy indiffer- 
ence, whose universal attitude toward each startling de- 
parture from old standards is the old Epicurean idea that 
there is nothing in this world to do but to eat and drink 
and make merry, for to-morrow we die. 

The loss of faith brings us by this short cut straight 
to the loss of purpose in life—of any purpose, at least, 
beyond purely material ones. To those who need money, 
the duty of getting it first, and above anything else, be- 
comes the gospel of life. To those who feel the need of 
position, whether in society, business, or elsewhere, their 
gospel drives them to all means within the law to attain 
that. To those who have both money and position comes 
the only remaining purpose in life, that of using them 
for an existence of amusement and enjoyment. Is it too 
much to say that, never before in our history have such 
aspirations so completely dominated and limited such large 
classes? 

But this craze for mere amusement and enjoyment, 
like other perverted appetites, grows by what it feeds on. 
The amusement soon becomes wearisome, the enjoyment 
soon palls, unless constantly more and more spectacular 
and bizarre. Perpetual change and constantly increasing 
variety of extremes seem to be the ever rising price of 
keeping amused. 

Even then this vehement vacuity is not amusing unless 
it is talked about. One must be forever before the foot- 
lights. Privacy is deadly dulness. Not to have your 
name every other day in the newspapers is to be bored 
to death. 

Gregariousness and glare are the irrideemably vulgar 
notes of it all. To seek enjoyment within yourself and 
your own circle, in resources of your own, and without a 
fresh flashlight picture every day, becomes unendurable. 
As for the babes that must struggle thru childhood in 
such surroundings, why, they are to live in this world, 
aren’t they—not in the Happy Valley of Rasselas? Why 
shouldn’t they get on, without rest and real country life, 
as well as their parents? 

In our political life, wave after wave of half-considered 





* Extract from an address delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa of Vassar college. 


opinion sweeps over the country; we flash into flames of 
sudden excitement, which, fortunately, for the most part, 
die out like heat lightning; feel equally fit to flout all the 
world’s experience, solve at sight all its problems, or fight 
all creation at the drop of a hat, and are always in dan- 
ger of going off at a half cock into a new party or out of 
it, into some untried policy or out of it, into some mon- 
strous injustice or out of it, into war or out of it. 

A graver change, amounting to a distinct degenera- 
tion in the average American character, may be a fur- 
ther consequence, and is, at any rate, a further accom- 
paniment of the tendency to loss of faith and loss of pur- 
pose. It is the extravagant notion, never held in the 
days of the Fathers, that this is a land of equality, and 
that one man is as good as another. It has never been 
a land of equality, and one man never has been as good 
as another, and never will be, in this country or any 
other, in this life or any other—till the just God turns 
unjust and the creature that does ill becomes in His eyes 
as the creature that does well. 

What is true, and it is the shining glory of the Fathers 
to have established it, is that this is a land where all men 
are on a par just once in their lives, for they have an 
equal start. Each man is guaranteed certain fundamen- 
tal essentials at the starting post—his life, his liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness in his own way, so long as 
he respects the corresponding rights of others. Beyond 
that it is a fair field and no favor, and, from the very 
moment of the equal start, some draw ahead and others 
lag behind. The equality has disappeared like the morning 
mist; the inequality that lasts to the end, and is greater 
here than anywhere else in the world, is the inspiring 
fruitage of those blessed republican institutions under 
which no man can be too low to rise to the top, if he is 
fit for it. 

But the delusion of equality remains and poisons. The 
laggard declares he is just as good as the man that has 
outstripped him, and that he is the victim of a monstrous 
injustice in being left behind. The spendthrift finds it 
iniquitous, since one man is as good as another, that he 
should be poor and needy, while the frugal and careful 
neighbor that started on an equal level with him is free 
from want. The idler swaggers up to his employer with 
the declaration that, since one man is as good as another, 
it is an imposition to pay him any less than the indus- 
trious workman at his side, and that he will prove and 
maintain it by a logic you can’t resist. One man is as 
good as another, and, therefore, it is such an outrage to 
deprive a man of his vote merely because he has been a 
thief or a murderer that the governor must pardon him 
before the expiration of his term in the penitentiary, in 
order that the cloud on his free and independent Ameri- 
can citizenship may be removed, and he may resume his 
rightful share in the business of governing the country. 

This temper soon carries the false doctrine of equality 
one step further. It comes next that, since one man is 
just as good as another, if the other doesn’t think so, he 
must be made to. In fact, if he does not agree with the 
devotees of the doctrine at a time when they have started 
out to enforce it on their employer, or on their associates, 
or on the community, he will do well to seek liberty to 
earn his living in some land of despotism—the home of 
the free is no place for him and is full of danger. 

When you ask how service is to be rendered to our 
country one cannot be mistaken in turning first to those 
priceless qualities in any sound national life, whose tend- 
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ency to decay we noted. Give back to us our faith. 
Give back to us a serious and worthy purpose. Restore 
sane views of life, of our relations to it, and of our rela- 
tions to those who share it with us. Moderation in our 
conceit of our own almightiness will surely follow, mod- 
eration in the intolerant assertion of our own rights, 
moderation in meddling with the rights of others, some 
tendency to thought before action, some continuity of 
conduct, personal and public, and some reference of pol- 
icy to enduring principle. 
BP 


Getting Teachers Psychologized. 
(Another Milonian Report*) 


I should like to raise teaching in my institution to the 
dignity of an art. Altho the district superintendent 
bears me out in my estimate that the staff of our school 
ranks among the good ones in the city, I am frequently, 
after visiting classrooms, confronted with a belief in 
my own mind that a great deal of time is wasted thru 
teaching deficient in intelligence. I do not mean ignor- 
ance of the subject taught, but failure to teach it intel- 
ligently. Altogether too much of the teaching is an 
unthinking exercise, repeated listlessly by the teacher as 
she has seen it done, or has herself done it before. 

It is curious that women who are not listless other- 
wise, who expend considerable strength on discipline and 
who seem as you first notice them to have plenty of 
mental force, nevertheless do the teaching part of their 
work with all their energy bunched on the discipline 
side, while the conduct of their intellectual exercises is 
weak. AsI grow older and regret wasted time more 
than formerly, I am inclining more and more to the be- 
lief that I ought to expend more effort toward inspiring 
the teachers under my charge with ambition to be 
artists in teaching. I know just what I mean by this. 
Art has several significations,as we commonly use it. 
The fine arts are performances that affect the emotions 
of man. A teacher who conducts a recitation so well as 
to arouse an observer’s esthetic sense of proportion, 
beauty, and fitness, because the parts of the recitation 
are so well selected and so evenly balanced, might prop- 
erly be called an artist. 

But I use the term in its other sense, as developed by 
James Sully in his dreary treatise on psychology, a 
book which contains some fine grains of wheat in a pro- 
digious amount of chaff. Sully shows how there are two 
kinds of knowledge. One is just ordinarily picked up 
stuff like society gossip, table talk, and things we find 
out here and there. This he calls empirical knowledge. 
Then there is another kind, all connected together, 
arranged, one set of facts fitting into another set, ex- 
pressed as general principles, rules, laws, etc.; this clas- 
sified knowledge he calls science. Now, when you do 
things, guided merely by picked up knowledge, as when 
you put on your clothes or cook a meal or open a can of 
sardines, you are just an ordinary workman, or, to fol- 
low Mr. Sully, you are an empiricist; your work is em- 
piricism. But, on the other hand, if you base your work 
upon science and impregnate your work with science, 
just as modern architects and bridge. builders use the 
science of mathematics or modern ironmasters use the 
science of chemistry, then bridge building and iron work- 
ing become arts and the worker an artist. All this 
must be very trite to you, but it seemed necessary for 
me to lay it all out in detail to make clear my ambition 
to have teaching become an art in my school. 


Teaching Not at Present an Art. 


It isnot an art now. It is empiricism; some of it 
remarkably successful, I think; but all of it, very short 
of what I know it ought to be and may be. I see the 
essential unfairness of comparing teaching to iron 
smelting or to bridge building. These are comparatively 





*See THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for May 2, page 497, ‘‘Supt. 
Cooley’s Ideas.’’ 
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simple things based on quantitative sciences. I don’t 
say that I can ever be as sure of the outcome of my les- 
sons on fractions, for instance, as an architect may be 
upon his calculations of the supporting power of his 
floor beams. But I do know that all the processes of 
the mind and soul have been observed by very intelligent 
men for a great many hundred years, and that their clas- 
sifications and conclusions of a great many matters that 
intimately concern teaching are accepted by practically 
every one. There is enough of this kind of knowledge 
and it is sufficiently classified to entitle it to the name of 
a science. If teaching were conducted more intelli- 
gently in accordance with this science, then teaching 
would be an art. There would be less waste of time; 
there would be more assurance of results. This sounds 
very didactic and quite like a schoolmaster. I hope to 
show that the assurance is warranted. 

For instance, Gabriel Compayré has gathered in a 
little book, which William H. Payne has translated, 
facts about the senses, the development of ideas from 
them, the means of calling up these ideas, comparing 
ideas, arriving at general laws, predicting what will be 
true of one case, if it is in accordance with a general 
law, and a great deal of interesting matter about the 
intellect. In this same book are facts about love and 
hate, liking and dislike, anger, fear, interest, worry, etc. 
There are also chapters*on decision, hesitation, respon- 
sibility, independence, etc. These things are classified; 
they constitute a science. 

There is a similar book by Daniel Putnam, which 
treats of the same things: The processes of the mind, 
the conditions in which they work most effectively, the 
influence of love, interest, and hope upon these pro- 
cesses, finally the way by which a person may gain a 
strong control over these processes in himself. This, 
altho a very interesting book for ‘any thinking person 
to read, is a scientific work and if made a guide by any 
teacher it is likely to elevate her work to an art. 

Still another little work is by Reuben Post Halleck. It 
makes a great deal of the culture of the intellect, of the 
feelings, of the will, and of the body; the very things 
we are supposed to be attending to as our chief business. 
This is a scientific book. It is concerned with the 
science that should underlie teaching. 

I know three or four other books that treat of this 
same science that are more or less interesting and more 
or less directly pertinent to teaching, but the three by 
the authors I mentioned are the best. 


Psyschology’s Bad Reputation. 
Unfortunately these books are named as follows: 


Putnam’s “ Psychology.” 

Compayré-Payne’s “ Psychology as Applied to Educa- 
tion.” 

Halleck’s “‘ Psychology and Psychic Culture.” 

I say these books are unfortunately named, because 
psychology is a term that has a good deal of prejudice 
against it. It means too many fool things. In 1884, 
when I studied it under a professor in college, it was 
too abstract, very dry and of very little use to any one 
in our class. In some normal and training schools they 
still have classes in psychology, who merely memorize 
paragraphs from a book and recite them without exam- 
ples, relations or applications of any kind. There has 
been so much of this sort of fiddle-faddle that I am 
sorry these three bright books are called psychologies or 
that I have to use psychology as the term by which to 
name the science of human growth, which science, I 
think, ought to be applied more intelligently to teach- 
ing. These three books I speak of don’t contain any- 
thing that a person of mature age will find new. They 
are merely classified common sense. But they state 
common sense so succinctly and exactly, giving such 
economical names to the processes we are chiefly con- 
cerned with that they are good books to read once a 
year as a means of impregnating school work with skill, 
assurance, and effectiveness. 
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It has been a steady fight to bring this kind of science 
into the realm of teaching. The first step of the vic- 
tory, and perhaps the easiest, was to get this study in- 
cluded among the subjects pursued by every one pre- 
paring to be a teacher. The second step, not half taken 
yet, is to vitalize psychology in the training schools for 
teachers; to-make it so direct, so solid, so fascinating 
that every student of it shall personally realize that it 
is the biggest thing in the whole course of preparation; 
nothing less than the intimate knowledge of the human 
being—his body and soul, how he grows, what his per- 
fection is and how the teacher helps him toward it. If 
that isn’t psychology, call it by some other name, but 
have it studied in the teacher-factories and have it stud- 
ied with interest and enthusiasm. Then try to get it 
put to practical use by these teachers when they get at 
their work. What we want done now, as the third and 
hardest step, is to psychologize the teachers so that 
they will teach according to the principles of a science. 
This it is to teach as an art. 

Psychological Folderol. 

Is there any real doubt that this is the direction pres- 
ent-day teaching should take? I am in the intimate 
friendship of good schoolmasters in Brooklyn who say 
they want none of your psychology. When we talk to- 
gether I find that it is terms and not ideas we would be 
quarreling over. Old Liner, in the twenty years I have 
known him, has at every opportunity brought his keen 
logic and brilliant wit to prove that psychology is folde- 
rol and that what the teacher needs is individuality, 
graces, sympathy, and knowledge of human nature. He 
never speaks but that he seems to me to prove that I agree 
with him, only he will not let me apply the name psy- 
chology to the classified common sense with which his 
hard head is full. Here comes Sunny Jim, accusing the 
psychologists of evolving beautiful theories, advancing 
grand ideas, and talking over-wisely, while the teacher 
must keep to the practical work of directing thought, 
guiding mind by mind. Jim would fight, if you called 
him a psychologist, but he is a walking embodiment of 
Compayré’s chapters on The Contagion of Feeling: Its 
External Expression; Kindly Affection, and the Power 
of Example. Carolus Coeur de Leon writes philippics 
against psychology, canvasses all the men teachers and 
proves by the mathematical ballot system that no Brook- 
lyn teacher admits receiving any benefit whatever as a 
student of pyschology. But he isan expert psycholo- 
gist (of my kind), a student of character, an encourager 
according to the laws of science, and so much an epi- 
tome of classified facts of mind-lore that his terse epi- 
grams on everything educational, from the management 
of the supply department upward, read like laws and 
maxims. Dionysos never fails to bring a burst of ap- 
plause when he says to an audience of teachers “ I never 
read a book on psychology in my life, thank God,” 
(tho I have seen his library and they are there. He 
absorbs virtue thru the backs, probably, as Al Some- 
body-or-Other received the benefit of the precious drugs 
that sweated out of the wood). But Dionysos is a dyed- 
in-the-wool philosopher—old-fashioned name for psy- 
chologist—and his principles of education are classified, 
compact, and logical as the science of the most advanced 
physician of the day. Go to; the very thing I’m plead- 
ing for is the judgment, tact, sympathy, and “ gump- 
tion” (another common word for psychology) that these 
men are rich in, which things are essentially learnable, 
if there is any such thing at all as learning. 

I do not see any possibility of a doubt that the lead- 
ers, directors, and chief thinkers of the teaching ranks 
hold that it is the main business of a teacher to know 
what the human powers are and the most effective way 
of perfecting the desirable ones and of controlling all of 
them. This is psychology. When I say that we ought 
to psychologize the teaching, I mean that we ought to 
carry the principles of mind and soul growth from the 
training school into the classroom and make them vital- 
ize every exercise we are responsible for there. 
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I mean to say that I ought to measure every problem 
that arises in my school by the broad principles of Com- 
payré, or Fitch, or Baum, which have been induced from 
many such cases as the one which puzzles me. I mean 
to say that I should be socultured in the science of mind 
as to knowI cannot get good intellectual work from 
pupil or teacher if I am vexing or irritating them at the 
time. I want a music teacher to be psychologist 
enough to know that he cannot get a soothing expres- 
sion sung into a lullaby by banging his stick against the 
music stand and berating the class with a voice of vex- 
ation. Dionysos, Carolus, Jim, and Liner cry “ any idiot 
ought to know all this without reading it out of 
Compayre.” 

Here’s where we all come back to the starting place 
again, to admit that there is nothing new in Compayré, 
but he has gathered so much that is true and helpful 
and has shown such intimate union of it all, that it does 
fertilize the mind of the teacher and furnish eventu- 
ally such sweet food for reflection that any one who is a 
good teacher by natural gift of sense and sympathy is a 
better teacher from having communed with Compayré 
and Payne. 

Mistakes Not Due to Ignorance. 


I do not find many mistakes made by my teachers 
thru ignorance, but I do find many made thru thought- 
lessness. The book or the course of study is so imme- 
diate that the powers of mind which book and course 
are aids to, often are forgotten and then—what a waste! 
What rattling of dry bones! 

So I am going to hold meetings in my schools to try 
to inspire my colleagues and myself with suggestions of 
impregnating every piece of school performance with 
the intelligence that knows what powers the lesson aims 
at and what the best ways are of getting at those pow- 
ers. I guess I’ll make these meetings voluntary, for I 
do not want to be so unpsychological as to kill free will 
in all the teachers at first. I think I'll take one of the 
little books I spoke of and read it with them, telling 
stories, citing instances, and getting them to do the 
same until we can at least understand one another when 
we speak of imagination, impertinence, induction, inter- 
est, instinct, individuality, and a great many other things 
that have to do with teaching, all of which I have heard 
used within my four walls in such a hazy manner as to 
give me shivering doubts as to the accuracy of the 
arithmetic taught by these women. 

There are in these little books some sane sentences 
on the rules of evidence that would save me a good deal 
of wasted time in disciplining boys sent to me bearing 
from these same teachers written statements of a hear- 
say sort not worth much except as examples of hyper- 
bole. I should like to psychologize these women to the 
extent that they would know the futility of nagging, the 
infectiousness of hope, and the stupidity due to mental 
fatigue. I should like to discuss the psychological 
futility of a perpetual stewing over tardiness of pupils 
by a woman who is late three times a week herself. I 
should like to discuss with these women what Compayré 
says about the handwriting of pupils of a teacher whose 
own performance is legible, neat, and rapid. Some of 
my friends who will copy out a report three times rather 
than take the pains requisite to get it right the first 
trial would gain much comfort from the chapter on the 
formation of habits. Above all, I shall set store by the 
help to come from the paragraphs on mental hygiene, 
the teacher’s care of her own mental processes, where- 
by she may keep young, bright, attractive, pleased with 
herself, and lovable to those who must spend so many 
hours in her company. 

These are some of the results I expect to come from 
psychologizing the teachers and leading them toward a 
comprehensive source on which to base their doings, 
thus elevating them to the dignity of an art. I want to 
cure this absurd practice of giving psychology so promi- 
nent a place in the examination for a teacher’s license 
and then permitting the book to be shut forever after- 
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ward. Psychology ought not to be like the platform of 
a car, to stand on only while you are getting in. Its 
collected experiences and well considered conclusions, 
the thoughts of the best men in their best moments, 
ought to be strength for struggling instructors in the 
midst of daily duties. 

EEPIN 


Meteorology in the Public Schools. 


By Supt. THomMAs M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. 
(Written in reply to a letter of inquiry.) 


We have been trying to teach the elements of meteor- 
ology in our primary schools for some years. All science 
teaching in the elementary schools, and a good deal of it 
in the high schools, should aim primarily at explaining 
facts and phenomena in nature which all pupils can ob- 
serve. There is more educational value in teaching one 
generalization in physics, for example, and showing the 
class fifty applications of it in nature and in mechanics, 
than there is in teaching the same class fifty generaliza- 
tions, and making either no application or only one ap- 
plication of each principle. The latter is the plan fol- 
lowed in even our best high schools to-day. And the re- 
sult is that the teaching of science does not open chil- 
dren’s eyes to the world around them as much as we sup- 
posed laboratory work would necessarily do. To show a 
class of little children that heat expands solids, liquids, 
and gases, and then not to use the principle to explain 
phenomena in nature, is to miss by far the most impor- 
tant benefit which comes from a teaching of science. 
We may say in general that the best test of all school 
work is what it stimulates the pupil to do outside of 
school. With this preliminary point in view, I may say 
that there are a good many things in meteorology which 
are of scientific interest, but which can be omitted with- 
out detriment in teaching a class in elementary schools. 

I believe it is possible to teach meteorology to gram- 
mar-school pupils to an extent that will enable them to 
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understand the ordinary weather conditions, and to be 
able to read intelligently a weather map. We have been 
emphasizing meteorology in the seventh year of school. I 
think we shall push the work up into the eighth or the 
ninth year, where pupils are, on an average, about four- 
teen or fifteen years old. I may describe what we are 
teaching briefly as follows: . 

First. In the upper primary and lower grammar 
grades there is a record kept in each school-room, either 
on a manila-paper chart or on the blackboard, on which 
the children record, from day to day, the conditions of 
the weather. They also note the phases of the moon and 
other simple natural phenomena. 

Second. In the fifth year of school they have simple 
experiments on heat and specific gravity, together with 
other topics in physics less closely related to meteor- 
ology. 

Third. In the seventh year of school they make a fair 
study of specific gravity and heat and the change in 
specific gravity by heat, and then make the application 
of it to air movements and movements of liquids. They 
make experiments with the bicycle pump to show that 
pressure heats air, and they also make experiments with 
the thermometer under the receiver of an air pump and 
notice that expansion cools air. In this way they learn 
the dynamic heating and cooling of the air. In connec- 
tion with specific gravity they learn about air pressure 
and the weight of theatmosphere. There is a barometer 
in each grammar school. These principles are illustrated 
by applying them to vertical air currents, the formation 
of clouds, etc. Incidentally, winds like the chinook and 
the foehn are explained to illustrate the principles. 
With these preliminary steps carefully taken, the pupils 
are in a position to study the cyclonic conditions which 
determine the weather in these latitudes. The reasons 
why the air in a cyclone moves in a spiral, and why cy- 
clones move from right to left in a northern hemisphere, 
and the reverse in the southern hemisphere, are beyond 
the comprehension of grammar school pupils. These facts 
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may be given them without an explanation. I am inclined 
to think that this is the only practicable way to treat 
them. Having given the spiral movement of air as a fact, 
the pupils are now ready to see the reasons for the cloud 
area and for the rain area, and why both areas do not 
extend equal distances from the center of the cyclone. 
They can now understand the direction of the wind in 
different parts of a cyclone, and, therefore, the change 
in the direction we have at any particular spot when a 
cyclone is passing over that spot. They can understand 
what is meant by a cold wave, and we find it is possible 
to make clear to them the air movement in an anti-cy- 
clone and the weather conditions which it brings. We 
do not find it too difficult to teach many features of the 
West India cyclones, and I think most of our children in 
the upper grades comprehend the differences between 
these cyclones and those which pass over our country 
from west to east. Incidently we take up the subject of 
tornadoes and the ordinary thunder-storms. I think 
most of our children understand the connection between 
these and cyclones. Such subjects as the trade winds 
and the monsoons can easily be taught in grammar 
schools. 

I should think it a great mistake to attempt to teach 
the general circulation of the air in grammar schools, as 
is sometimes done by teachers who do not comprehend 
how difficult and complicated the subject really is. It is 
a mistake to begin the subject by attempting to describe 
this general circulation. This is usually done in books 
and in advanced instruction. 

Another mistake that is often made is to begin, in a 
strictly inductive way, the study of cyclones by observ- 
ing the barometer readings, and inferring from these the 
force and direction of the wind, and from this the tem- 
perature, etc. The barometer and the general subject, 
of air pressure are too unfamiliar to young people’s 
minds, even after they have had lessons on the subject 
to make that the starting point, and then learn by infer- 
ence that which they find it very much more easy to 
learn by direct observation. I think this is the general 
mistake made in teaching meteorology in high schools. 

As suggested above, the teaching ought to begin with 
the study of the direction of the wind, and, as a result, 
the temperature in different parts of the cyclone. And 
then the study of the barometric lines should be intro- 
duced by way of accounting for the force and direction 
of the wind. 

The study of rainfall, or precipitation in general, is 
not difficult after the above series of lessons has been 
given. The subject of ocean currents can be effectively 
taught after the foregoing. If it is desirable to take up 
the general subject of climate, the pupils are now pre- 
pared to attack that with success. 

The question as to how far it is wise to continue such 
work in grammar schools must practically be determined 
by the qualifications of teachers, the maturity of the pu- 
pils, and the time which can be found in a course of 
study for the work. 

The weather maps furnished by the Weather Bureau 
are absolutely indispensable for such work as we are 
attempting to do. 

EXPN 


Sixth Grade Geography. 


Course of Study prepared by Supt. FRANK R, PAGE 
for the schools of Watertown, Mass. 


The aim in the study of the geography of the United 
States is to give the pupils a real and practical acquaint- 
ance with some of the most interesting parts of the 
country, with some of the most important cities and the 
means of reaching them from Boston, and with typical 
industries of the different sections. 

The essential points in the plan of work are these. 
First, the characteristics of each section are to be 
brought out, and one section constantly compared with 
another. The typical industries of the different parts 
of the country are to be known thoroly. Second, the 
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study is to be illumined by trips to places and indus- 
tries in this vicinity, by typical pictures, and by typical 
specimens. Third, correspondence is to be carried on 
with pupils living in the more interesting and important 
sections, and pictures and specimens are to be exchanged. 
Fourth, imaginary journeys are to be planned with the 
aid of railroad time-tables and folders, making the prep- 
arations as practical as if the journey were to be a real 
one. Fifth, the investigation method is to be used 
whenever possible; the pupils are to make their own dis- 
coveries and report their own results. 

The text-book is the Tarr and McMurry Geography, 
second book. Each teacher has copies of Chase and 
Clow’s Stories of Industry, two volumes, Rocheleau’s 
Great American Industries, three volumes, and Carpen- 
ter’s North America. She should also -use books of 
travel, guide books, railroad time-tables, maps and 
folders. 

Preliminary Work. 

Read and talk about chapter one of Tarr and McMurry, 
The Growth of the Continent. Read and talk about 
chapter five; Climate, Plants, Animals, and People. 
Chapter six, Latitude, Longitude and Standard Time. 
Chapter seven, The Continent of North America and 
introduction to the United States. 

The following are the points to be emphasized in 
studying the different groups of states. The loca- 
tion of cities, rivers, boundaries, is incidental, not an end 
in itself. The suggestions at the end of each chapter 
are good and should be used. It is a good plan to corre- 


late history. 
New England States. 


Lumbering: Investigate further. Get pictures. How 
is maple sugar made? Get specimens. Paper Making: 
How is it done? Get specimens of pulp. Granite and 
Marble: Get specimens. Fishing: Read Captains 
Courageous. Get pictures. Farming. Why are there 
no large farms? (Later Western agriculture.) Market 
gardening in Watertown for special reports. Pupils are 
to investigate, taking a given garden, finding owner; 
number, and kinds of crops, help employed, where and 
how sold, etc. Take a photograph. Manufactures: 
What are the principalindustries? Collect from maga- 
zines advertisements of typical things manufactured. 
Get specimens of shoe and woollen manufacturing. 
Manufacture of Woollen Goods, for special study. Study 
carefully the different steps in the manufacture, illustrat- 
ing with specimens and pictures of machines. Visit 
Aetna Mills and write up the trip. Summer Resorts: 
Plan a trip to the White mountains. Get pictures. 
Select a hotel. Get folders, rates, etc. Study Boston 
& Maine time-tables for route, time, fare. 

While studying the New England states the pupils 
take a trip to Boston. This trip will form a basis for 
their trips—imaginary ones—to other cities, and can be 
used in corresponding with children in other parts of the 
country. Places and sights most characteristic of Bos- 
ton should be visited, such as Copley Square with the 
surrounding buildings (a special trip is made at another 
time to the Library and Art Museum), Tremont street 
and the Public Gardens and Common, the subway, the 
State House, King’s Chapel, Washington street, noting 
its narrowness and crookedness, the Old South Church, 
Old State House, site of Boston Massacre, the South 
Station, and a visit to a well equipped thru train. This 
trip should be carefully prepared beforehand by the 
teacher by talks and pictures, so that the pupils will 
know just what they are going to see. Cameras should 
be carried and photographs taken, to be used in illus- 
trating the story of the trip which each pupil will 
write up. Two or three months later, after the corres- 
pondence with children in other cities has begun, pupils 
will realize better the need of knowing well their own 
city and a second trip may profitably be taken. 

Middle Atlantic States. 

Emphasis is to be put on the coal and iron industries, 

on New York city and Washington, and how to get 
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there. On these subjects, as in all points during the 
year’s work marked for special study, the pupils should be 
given as thoro, detailed, practical, and real information 
as it is possible to give them. 

Coal: In the study of coal mining use reference 
books, especially Greene’s Coal and the Coal Mines. 
Have the children read mining stories such as Greene’s 
Blind Brother, and Munroe’s Derrick Sterling. Write 
to pupils in Scranton who will tell of their visits to 
coal mines. Exchange specimens and pictures. Write 
up the story of coal mining. 

Iron: Study in same thoro way and conclude with a 
carefully prepared visit to Walker & Pratt’s foundry. 
Get specimens and photographs and write up the trip. 


A Visit to New York City, 


First have pupils write for folders. With one in the 
hands of each pupil, put topics on the board, and have 
pupils get their own information after the “investiga- 
tion method.” Topics, such as the following, based on 
the B. & A. Springfield line folders, will give suggestions 
for the preparation of the other trips. 

How many trains daily via the B. & A. to New York? 
How far is it by this route? How long does it take? 
What is the fare? Which train would you prefer to 
take and why? What is a “vestibuled train”? What 
is a “sleeping car”? a “parlor car”? What is the addi- 
tional fare in a sleeping car? How would you get your 
baggage to Boston? Can you take the train at any 
other point in Boston than the South station? What 
are the principal places passed thru? What are some 
of the other ways of getting to New York? “Which way 
would you prefer to go, and why? From a New York 
newspaper select, with the teacher’s advice, a hotel. 
Write to the hotel for rates. Find out how to get to 
the hotel from the Grand Central Station. 

Study carefully with pictures some of the interesting 
and typical sights of New York, such as Broadway, 
Central Park, the big buildings, Brooklyn Bridge, statue 
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of Liberty, etc. Have amap of New York. Note the plan 
of streets. Find how to get from one point to another. 
Compare constantly with Boston. Exchange souvenir 
postals with pupils in New York. Arrange if possible to 
have a talk given at school by some one well acquainted 
with the city. 

Plan in a similar way a trip to Washington, using 
folders of the Pennsylvania line. 

Other topics which might receive attention are these: 
Oysters: Find out where our oysters come from. Agri- 
culture, Dairying, Tobacco, Fruits, Salt, Oil; Get pic- 
tures of oil wells. Standard Oil Company. Where does 
our oil come from and how is it brought here? How 
much does itcost? Niagara Falls: Arrange a trip via 
the New York Central to the Falls. 


Southern States. 


These are the topics for particular attention in the 
study of this group: Cotton, its growth and manufac- 
ture. Study thoroly. Use pictures of cotton fields. 
Get specimens of cotton. Get the box put up by Clark’s 
O. N. T. Company, illustrating the steps in manufacture. 
Use the Story of the Cotton Plant, Appleton. Find 
out about important cotton manufacturing and shipping 
centers in the South. Where are the goods sold in 
Watertown manufactured? Correspond with pupils 
living in cotton growing regions and exchange pictures 
and specimens. A trip to St. Augustine and Ponce de 
Leon hotel. In arranging this trip follow the investiga- 
tion method already suggested for the trip to New York, 
using folders of the Seaboard Florida Limited from New 
York, and folders issued by the hotel. -Winter Homes 
in a Summer Land, published by the Southern Railway, 
is a good folder for pupils to study. A trip to New 
Orleans. Study as before, using folders of the New 
York and New Orleans Short Line. Use maps of the 
city and arrange for a talk by some one who has been 
there. In studying the city put aside the text-book and 
use the folder, New Orleans for the Tourist, published 
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by the I. C. R. R. In connection with New Orleans 
make a special study of the manufacture of sugar and 
molasses. Find out from the grocery store where our 
sugar and molasses come from, and the price. Corres- 
pond and exchange pictures and specimens with pupils in 
New Orleans. 

Other topics for less attention are these: Southern For- 
ests, Turpentine, Rice, Fruits, Manufacturing in the South. 
Central States. 

Pay especial attention to carefully working out the 
following topics: A trip from Boston to Chicago: Get 
time tables of the Michigan Central and study arrange- 
ments for the trip in detail, in accordance with the sug- 
gestions already given. Carefully planned lessons on 
Chicago, using pictures and comparing with Boston, 
concluding with a talk on the city by some one ac- 
quainted with it. Wheat Raising in the Red River 
Valley: Get pictures and make a careful study. Com- 
pare with New England agriculture. Write to the 
Dalrymple Farm, Castleton, N. D., for pictures and in- 
formation. A trip to Minneapolis, from Chicago: In- 
formation about trains, etc. Use folders of the Pioneer 
Limited, of the C. M. & St. P. R. R. Get specimens 
from the Pillsbury Mills and study the process of the 
manufacture of flour. Correspondence with schools and 
exchange of pictures and specimens. - Where does the 
flour you use come from, how does it get here, and how 
much does it cost? Ranching and cowboy life on the 
great plains: Use pictures and make it interesting. 

Another topic worth developing would be a brief study 
of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio valleys: Get 
newspapers from New Orleans, St. Louis, Omaha, and 
Cincinnati. Find advertisements of steamers and send 
for folders. With these arrange trips between these 
points, paying less attention to detail than in the other 
trips. A similar trip should be planned from Buffalo to 
Duluth, via the Great Lakes. Further topics for brief 
consideration are these: Corn, Lumbering in Wisconsin, 
Copper Mining in Lake Superior regions. 

Western States. 

Owing to the number of interesting and well illus- 
trated descriptive folders issued by various Western lines 
it will be best to make the study of this section largely 
thru the use of these folders. The topics for particular 
emphasis are as follows : A Trip from Chicago to 
Pasadena. Travel via the Santa Fe route, using folders 
for information about time of trains and other details of 
transportation. Note the places passed thru and by 
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means of the folders, Titan of Chasms, and To California 
over the Santa Fe Route, both published by the Santa 
Fe, make especial study of the Grand Canon and the 
Pueblo, Moki, and Navajoe Indians. Get the illustrated 
folder of The Raymond at Pasadena. Correspond and 
exchange pictures and specimens with the school children 
in Pasadena. 

A Trip from Chicago to San Francisco: Travel via 
Chicago and Northwestern, Union Pacific and’ Southern 
Pacific. Use these folders—Union Pacific, The Overland 
Limited, Sights and Scenes from the Car Windows, all 
published by the Union Pacific, and Facts about Colorado, 
published by the Northwestern. Make the usual prep- 
arations regarding trains, time, and fare, and note the 
places passed thru. Especially use the last named folder 
for a fuller study of Denver and Colorado. A special 
study of California, using the pamphlet, California, 

















South Station, Boston, terminal of the Bosten & Albany R. R. 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


issued by the Northwestern. A special study of Oregon 
and Washington, using the folder, Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, published by the Oregon R. R. and Nav. Com- 
pany. Yellowstone National Park: Use folder, Won- 
derland. 

EXPN 


A School Trip to Boston. 
By the Watertown Public Schools, Grade 6. 
Directions to the Teachers by Supt. FRANK R. PAGE. 


The preparation for this trip is to take two or three 
weeks and should be done in the geography period.€jThe 
aim in taking the trip is to give the pupils an idea of 
typical Boston. This trip will serve as a basis of com- 
parison with the imaginary trips taken to other cities. 
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Mechanics Hall, where the general sessions of the 
N. E. A. will be held. _ 




















The Massachusetts State House. 
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Southern Terminal, Dudley Street, showing the great loop made by 
the Boston Elevated Railroad. 


An account of it should be carefully written up by each 
pupil in the form of a guide book, following the topics 
and writing at length on each one, and illustrating it 
with photographs taken at the time and with as many 
other pictures as possible. 

In preparing, use pictures from “One Hundred and 
Fifty Glimpses of Boston,” “ Boston and Historical Sur- 
roundings,” “Views of Boston and Vicinity;” use also 
souvenir postals and photographs taken by the pupils and 
teachers on the trip. Get the descriptive matter from 
“A Visit to Boston” furnished by the superintendent, 
Rand, McNally & Company’s “ Handy Guide to Boston,” 
and Bacon’s “ Historical Pilgrimages in New England.” 
The typewritten account—“ A Visit to Boston,” together 
with a complete collection of the pictures, is to be ex- 
changed with other schools on the list in return for sim- 
ilarly prepared accounts of trips about their own cities. 

The first step in preparation is to trace the route on a 
large map of Boston. Next take up in order the points 
to be visited. Show a picture of each place and number 
it to compare with a location number on the map. Give 
each pupil a note-book and have him take down a topic 
for each place and under each topic have him take down 
such facts about the point to be visited as could not be 
gathered from personal observation. Leave, however, a 
space after each one for noting down observations at the 
time. Take these note-books on the trip and use them 
afterwards in writing up an account of the trip. Take 
plenty of time for this writing, two or three weeks, or 
more if necessary. Have each topic written up in detail. 
Tell the pupils they are making “guide books.” Get as 
many illustrations for these “guide books” as possible. 
While they are being written have the pictures mounted 
and arranged in order on the burlap. Have the pupils 
give “illustrated lectures” on the trip. 


Topics. 


Facts about Watertown, when founded, for what noted 
in history, population? How far from Boston? How 
many ways of getting there? How long by each route? 
(Photographs of the starting point—school-house, class, 
special car), Mt. Auburn street (photograph), Mt. Auburn 
cemetery (picture). What is the inscription over the 
entrance? Lowell house* (picture). What is the inscrip- 
tion on the tablet? Longfellow house (picture), Long- 
fellow park (photograph), Charles river (photograph— 
read “To the River Charles” and “ The Bridge”). 

Soldiers’ Field, Harvard Square, and the College Build- 
ings—Massachusetts Hall, Wadsworth House, Library, 
Harvard Union (pictures). Massachusetts Avenue. How 
long? Harvard Bridge (pictures). How long? Back 
Bay from bridge (photograph). Boston. Beacon Street. 
Commonwealth Avenue (picture). Leif Ericson Statue 
(picture), Boylston Street. What peculiarity in the 





names of streets running off Boylston? Har- 
vard Medical School (picture), Copley Square, 
Library, Museum, Trinity Church, New Old 
South (pictures), Technology buildings (pic- 
tures), Subway (pictures), Transfer to Ele- 
vated (pictures). Note stations passed. Where 
do elevated trains leave subway? North 
Station (picture). Along Atlantic avenue, 
note steamship lines and wharves. What 
steamers do you see? What ferry boats 
(pictures)? South Terminal Station. How 
do you enter it? How many tracks? What 
roads? A visit to the Chicago 2.00 o’clock 
train. How many cars? What kinds? Ves- 
tibules? Porters. Sleeping car, describe. 
Berths. Name of car visited (pictures). 
Describe at length. Via Summer street and 
Bedford street to Washington street. Jor- 
dan Marsh and Co’s. How high is it? How 
long?* How wide is Washington street 
here? + 

Note narrow sidewalks. How wide are 
they? Old South Church (picture). Where 
does Washington street narrow? How wide 
is it here? Old Corner Book Store (picture), Newspaper 
Row (picture). What papers are printed here? New Bos- 
ton Journal building. Howtall is it? Via Water street to 
Post Office (picture). A visit to the Globe press room. 


Describe the process of printing a paper. How many 
papers a minute are printed? 
Old State House from rear (picture). Why are the 


lion and the unicorn there? Site of Boston Massacre 
(photograph). Old State House front (picture). Describe 
seal of Massachusetts, copy motto, and tell what it means. 
Policeman at corner of Court and Washington streets. 
Why is he there? How long onthe force? Ames building, 
tallest in Boston (picture). How many stories? Directory 
inside. How to lecate occupants by the numbers? Ride to 
top in elevator. Take photographs from roof. Note 
Bunker Hill monument, Old North Church, Fanueil Hall 
(picture). Via Court street and Scollay square to Tre- 
mont street (photograph). 

King’s Chapel (picture). A visit to the interior (pic- 
ture). Tremont building. How high? Tremont Tem- 
ple (picture). Old Granary burying ground (picture). 
Subway stations and Common (pictures). Via Park street 
to State House. See battle flags inside and have the 
guard tell their histories. Flag of Colonel Shaw’s regi- 
ment. Shaw Memorial (picture). Via Common (pic- 
tures) to Soldier’ monument (picture). Public Gardens 
(pictures). The pond and swan boats (pictures). The 
Washington statue (picture). Return home. 





*Taking this topic as an example, the preparation would 
be to show the picture, then to tell briefly the story of the 
house, having the facts taken down in the note-books. In 
the space following the topic the pupils will note, from ob- 
servation, location of house, its color, size, shape, etc. 

t Have it paced and compute afterwards. 


Of Interest to N. L. A. Pilgrims. 


Whether you are one of the fortunate teachers who 
will attend the N. E. A. convention in Boston, or whether 
you must get your view of the city’s delectable fields at 
second hand, there is a beautiful booklet issued by the 
passenger department of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
that you cannot afford to miss. It is entitled “In- 
formation of value to those attending the N. E. A.,” and 
it is an exquisitely gotten-up, illustrated folder, describ- 
ing historic Boston and its vicinity. It tells just what 
there is to be seen, why the visitor should see it, and 
how to get there. With it is as fine amap of New Eng- 
land, New York, Southern Canada, and the various 
recreation resorts on or to be reached from the Boston 
and Maine as could well be imagined. Probably many 
teachers have never had the pleasure of studying so in- 
teresting a map of any locality. At any rate you better 
send a two-cent stamp to the B. & M. passenger agent 
at Boston and get a copy. 


























SUMMER TRAVEL GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, a 
glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Every teacher is 
planning for some special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year many delightful trips have been arranged 
in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in Boston, July 6-10. Other excursions 
of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ associations, among them the state conventions 

of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes, such as Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with 
the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid ae eae of recrea- 
tion, — seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation outings add largely to the interest 
which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 








Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 


International United Society of Christian Endeavor 
DENVER, COLORADO, JULY 9th to 13th, 1903 


Will sell, on July 6th, 7th, and 8th, Excursion Tickets limited for return 
passage until August 31st at 


Rate of $45.00 for the Round Trip 


from New York, and proportionate rates from other points. 


To meet the requirements on travel to Denver on this occasion, Tours 
will be operated under the Personally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 


Tourists will travel in the highest grade of Pullman equipment, and the special trains will 
be composed of dining cars, compartment cars, sleeping cars, and observation cars over the 
entire route. ; 

The observation cars will be similar to those used on the famous Pennsylvania Limited. 
This style of car is by large odds the most popular car in the train, and one which exemplifies 
the latest development of transcontinental travel. Its interior presents a revelation in car con- 
struction. The body of the car is an open sitting room, finished in hard wood, and furnished 
with armchairs and sofas. Among its conveniences are a writing desk, a library of selected 
books, and movable tables. The daylight streams through handsome plate glass windows. 
The rear door is composed of plate glass from its top to within two feet of the floor. The rear 
platform is deeply recessed, so as to form an open observatory. The protecting sides of the 
car and the overhanging roof shelter its occupants while they sit and enjoy an unobstructed view 
of the dissolving scenery. This platform will accommodate about twenty people in camp 
chairs. The car is tor the free use of every passenger. 

There will accompany the party a thoroughly experienced Tourist Agent. Perfectly familiar 
with the territory covered, he will be enabled to answer all demands upon his knowledge, and 
relieve passengers of the thousand and one annoyances incident to traveling individually. 

A feature of the Pennsylvania Railroad Tours is the Chaperon. She isa lady of experience, 


well versed in the art of traveling, and her especial duty is the care of ladies traveling without 
escort. 


For detailed itineraries and full information, address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, Philadelphia; or Colin Studds, Ass’t Eastern 
Passenger Agent, No. 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or consult Ticket Agents. 
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NILLUS TRATED 
FOLDER published by the 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
tells why CHAUTAUQUA 
LAKE with its varied phases of 
summer life is one of the most delightful 
resorts in the world. Apply to any ticket 
agent or address 
D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK 














June 20, 1903 
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‘‘The Four-Track Series”’ 


This is the title of a series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 


These small books are filled with information regarding the 
best modes of travel and the education that can best be obtained 
by travel, the whole world now agreeing with Lord Beaconsfield 
that ‘* Travel is the great source of true wisdom.’’ 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of America—to 
trips to the islands of the sea and around the world—giving a 
mass of useful information regarding the time required for a 
journey, its cost, and other particulars not easily obtained else- 
where. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and new and accurate 
maps of the country described. 

It takes a fifty-two-page catalogue to give an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of this series. The following are the most 
popular numbers: 

No. 1—The Luxury of Modern Railway Travei. 
No. 2—The Railroad and the Dictionary. 
No. 8—America’s Summer Resorts. 
No. 5 hemeston? 8 Winter Resorts. 
No. 6—In The Adirondack Mountains. 
No. 7—Three Ways to Go to New York. 
- 8—Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. 
9—Two Days at Niagara Falls. 
No 10—The Thousand Islands 
No. 18—Urban Pe pulation in 1900 
No. 16—Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘* Four-Track Series.” 
No. 20-Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them. 
No, 25—A Message to Garcia 
No. 28-A New Map of Asia and the Chinese Empire. 


No. 81—Seen from the Car. 
No. 34—To Ottawa, Ontario, via Rideau Lakes. 


The Four-Track News 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Travel and Education— 
100 or more pages, every one of which is of human interest, 
Mailed free to any address in North America for 50 cents a year; 
foreign countries one dollar. Single copies 5 cents. Sold by 
news dealers. Grorce H. Dantets, Publisher, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
Send a two-cent stamp for a fifty-two page Illustrated 
Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series.’’ 











THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine of 
Travel and Education & & 


More than 100 pages monthly 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—Ilustrated...... fe gee te Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated...... Del B. Salmon 

A Journey Among the Stars Illustrated crank W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem..... .... Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto Rico Illustrated. ....... H. Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land- Poem ........ Minna Irving 


Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated....... H. M. Albaugh 
Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—Illus. Charles B. Loomis 
The Three Oregons Illustrate Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illustrated George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated Luther L. Holden 


A Little Country Cousin - Illustrated..... Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lIllustrated ............- Will G Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem.......... Joe Cone 

A Little Bit of Holland Illustrated. Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality Illustrated..... Jane W. Guthrie 
Samoa and Tutuila Llustrated........... Michael White 
Under wlexican Skies—TMllustrated........ Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter IlJustrated........... Orrin E. Dunlap 


Little Histories -Illustrated 
Old Fort Putnam........_. ..... .. William J. Lampton 
The Confederate White House........ Herbert Brooks 
RMN BNO Saiccvans seiticasignesaxacwesaaes John K. Le Baron 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


Gerorce H. Dantets, Publisher, 
Grand Central Station, New York 











GLENWOOD SPRINTS © 
COLORADO 


COLORADO.UTAH ano 
PACIFIC COAST 


ONLYAEINE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS COMPANYS AGENTS 


2 CROOIIS, 


ELECTRIC- 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


Wm. E. Hoyt, G.E.P.A., 335 Broadway, N.Y. 
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N. E. A.-Boston 


iG KES If you are going to the meeting at Boston this year, do not for- 
ss he) RE: get the fact that the train service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
, SIAICHIGAN a Southern Ry. is the largest and most complete between the West 
& SouthER ; and Boston. 
3 wi Six daily trains each way over the Lake Shore, Cleveland, Cin- 
Ly Mall Lig cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, Pittsburg and Lake Erie, New 

AB ; York Central and Boston & Albany roads between Chicago, ‘Toledo, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg and Bos- 
ton, providing through sleeping cars, dining cars and fine day cars. 

oaeg and return will be sold by the Lake Shore, 

Excursion Tickets y 2, 8, 4and 5, at one fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00, going and returning by i same route, or you can go one route and return by 
different route at somewhat higher rate. Tickets good returning until Sept. Ist. 

All railways will sell in connection with the Lake Shore. 


are given on tickets over the Lake Shore, such as, stop- 
Special Privileges overs for visits to Lake Erie Islands, Lake Chautauqua, 


and at Niagara Falls; also on tickets from west or south of Cleveland, option of boat or 
rail between Cleveland and Buffalo, in either direction, without extra cost. 

We will be glad to furnish any desired information about your trip to Boston. 

Write for ‘‘ Book of Trains ’’ and ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons; ” address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SEABOARD BitLine Railway 


Shortest Line Quickest Time 
to and through 


FLORIDA 


Reaches the Southwest 


Via ATLANTA 


Double Daily Service Cafe Dining Cars 
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J. C. HORTON, E.P.A., 1183 Broadway, New York 
CHARLES L. LONGSDORP, N.E.A., Boston,Mass. 


EDWARD F. COST, Traffic Manager CHARLES B. RYAN, Gen. Pass. Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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Go fo the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


At BOSTON, MASS.—In July 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 


“2 WEST SHORE RAILROAD 


ON ALL FAST TRAINS 


Rates the Lowest Via this Picturesque Route 


For tickets, time tables, and full information apply to offices 


In CHICAGO-—205 South Clark St. 


In ROCHESTER-—20 State St. 


In BUFFALO-—277 Main St. In SYRACUSE-—128 East Washington St. 


SUMMER. IN THE CATSKILLS 
Send stamp for list of hotels, boarding house 
rates and full information 





PLANT LINE 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND 6 NEWFOUNDLAND 














Offers most delightful ocean sail out of Boston to 
the east, comprising a short, deep sea voyage, a sail 
along the entire Nova Scotia Coast through the Straits 
of Canso and Northumberland Sound. Also by con- 
necting steamer through the celebrated Bras D’Or 
Lakes. Side trip can also be made from Halifax to 
the Land of gene gyooe No other summer trip offers 
so many and such varied attractions, ranging from 
‘fone night at sea’’ to a ‘‘six days’ cruise of four- 
teen hundred miles.’’ 

Send stamp for an illustrated booklet ‘‘ Lights 
along the Shore,’’ and an elaborate map of the Prov- 
inces, in colors. 

Steamers sail every Tuesday and Saturday at 12.00 
noon from north side Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


J.A. FLANDERS, Passenger Agent. 


20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MASS. 
H. L. CHIPMAN, Manager, HALIFAX. 











C. E. LAMBERT 
General Passenger Agent 
NEw YORK 





Jamnaica--Nature’s Great Sanitarium, 


MANY of the 25,000 

teachers who attend 
the great meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Boston in July 
will take the restful five- 
day ocean voyage, from 
the blazing, sultry heat, 
to Jamaica, an ideal land 
of rest, health, 
and comfort. In 
the ‘‘ Golden Car- 
ibbean Sea,’’ with 
the Gulf Stream 
flowing about it, 
the trade winds 
constantly blow- 
ing over it, and a 
lofty range of 
mountains extending its entire length; the atmosphere laden 
with spices and sparkling with pure mountain ozone, con- 
stantly in motion, the thermometer varying only from 70° to 
88° the year around. Hay fever, colds, grip, and pneumonia 
cannot exist there, while nervous ills, cares, and worries fly 
away. On every hand, from mountain tops to the white, 
sandy beaches, is Ce a beautiful carpet of emerald 
green, decorated with a riotous growth of flowers, fruits, 
and ferns. There are well-kept riding and driving roads in 
every direction. The sea bathing is unexcelled on this con- 
tinent; the mountain views are the most magnificent on 
earth; flies, mosquitoes, snakes, fogs, fevers, are practically 
unknown. There are elegant hotels, good clean boarding 
houses, golf links, croquet grounds, broad piazzas, and inter- 
esting novel foreign sights and scenes everywhere. All these 
features combine to make Jamaica nature’s greatest health 
sanitarium for either summer or winter resting. The ele- 
gant twin-screw ‘‘Admiral’’ steamers leave Boston every 
Wednesday and Friday. Round trip-tickets, $60, including 
meals and stateroom berths, from May 1 to October 1. 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘Tropical Holiday.’’ Address 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Long Wharf, Boston 


Mention this paper. 













Summer Schools. 


June 1-Oct. 1.—Art Students’ League of New York, 215 
West Fifty-seventh street. 

June 1-Oct. 3.—Cos Cob Art school, Cos Cob, Conn. Ad- 
dress the Art Students’ League of New York, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh street. 

June 4-Aug. 6.—Kansas State Normal school summer ses- 
sion, at Emporia. Jasper N. Wilkinson, president. 

June 8-July 17; ee 20-Aug. 28.—Illinois State Normal 
university, Sed ll., two summer sessions. Address 
David Felmley, president. 

June 8-July 3.—Southern Louisiana Chautauqua and Sum- 
mer Normal Association at New Iberia. H. D. Wilcox, sec- 
retary. 

June 8-July 31.—Lenoir academy, at Lenoir, Caldwell 
county, N. C. 

June 9-Aug. 13.—Valparaiso college and Northern Indiana 
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Normal school, at Valparaiso, Ind. Address H. B. Brown, 
president. 

June 9-Aug. 18.—Fremont college, at Fremont, Nebraska. 
Address the president. 

June 11-July 24.—University of Texas, at Austin. Secre- 
tary, John A. Lomax. 

June 15-July 10.—State normal school, Frostburg, Md. 
Address Prin. Edmund D. Murdaugh. 

June 15-July 17.—Montana State Normal college at Dillon. 
Address Pres. H. H. Swain. 

June 15-July 24.—Denver Normal and Preparatory school, 
Denver, Colorado. Fred Dick, principal. 


June 15-July 24.--University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 
Address the Registrar. 

June 15-July 25.—Lincoln institute, at Jefferson City, Mo. 
Address Pres. B. F. Allen. 

June 15.-Aug. 15.—Drake university at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Address, Prof. Charles O. Denny. 
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June 17.-Sept. 4.—School of Education of the University 
Chicago. Address the dean, Wilbur S. Jackman. 

June, 18-July 30.—Corpus Christi Summer normal at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. ‘ 

June 22-July 3.—Trans-Mississippi School of Superin- 
tendence, at Omaha. Address Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, 
Omaha. 

June 22-July 31.—Summer school at Dover, Craven county, 
N.C. Address W. C. Allen, Waynesville, N. C. 
}4 June 22-July 31.—Summer school at Chapel Hill, Orange 
county, N. C. Address W. C. Allen. Waynesville, N. C. 
+ June 22-July 31.—Northern Illinois State Normal school, 
summer term, De Kalb, Ill. John Williston Cook, presi. 


dent. 

June 22-July 31.—University of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 
Address the registrar of the university. 

June 22.-Aug. 1.—Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. Ad- 
dress, Eli Dunkle, Athens, Ohio. 
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June 22-Aug. 1.—State University of lowa, summer ses- 
sion, lowa City... Address the president. 

June 23-Aug. 1.—Summer School of the South, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Address, P. P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. ; 

June 23-Aug. 4.—Fifteenth Session of the Virginia Summer 
School of Methods at the University of Virginia, Address, 
Supt. E. C. Glass, > Va. 

June 23-Aug. 7.—Mount Union college, Alliance, O. Sec- 
retary, William Soule. 

June 25-July 30.—Southwest Texas Colored Summer Nor- 
mal institute at Cuero, Texas. Address E. A. Daule, Cuero. 

June 25-Aug. 5.—University of California at Berkeley, Cal. 
Address, the registrar. 

June 29-Aug. 7.—Armour Institute of Technology, Chica- 
go. Victor C. Alderson, dean, Thirty-third street and Ar- 
mour avenue, Chicago. 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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Approach to the Library along Central Avenue, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LOW RATES 
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Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 





during 


SUMMER « 
VACATION 


Earth’s greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 


many miles wide 8 ] - 
Pictures of it: For25centswill 
send the sea- 


| 
; 
i 
| 
¢ All Points West 
| 
| 
| 
| 





son’s novelty—a Grand Sennen hotochrome 

view, uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 

em tints. Or, for same price, a set of four 
lack and white prints, ready for framing. 


Books about it: For 50 cents 
will send a 


Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 93 illus- 
trations, cover in colors; contains articles 
by noted authors, travelers, and scientists. 

orthy a ogg in any library. Or will mail 
free pamphlet, ‘‘ Titan of Chasms.’ 


General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


via the popular 














B. F. HORNER, G.P.A., Cleveland, O. 
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Drop a R. E. Payne, G.A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
om a n t a F e one cent A. W. ECCLESTONE, D.P.A 
postal card 385 Broadway, ‘New York, N. Y. 
to L. P. BurGEss, N.E.P.A., 
258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘*The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Handsome 
Book Free} 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer—the famous 
region of Northern Mich- 
igan, including these 
well-known resorts: 





Appropriate in Its Name 








Appropriate in Its Route 





Appropriate in Its Character 











| Petoskey Mackinac Island 
“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” | Bay View Traverse City 
| Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena 
This is The century of all the ages. Oden Northport 
The New York Central’s 20-hour train | Send 2c. . to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
> { = colore 
between New York and Chicago (the cover, 200 pictures, Hst onl saseatel hotels, new 
two great commercial centers ef Ameri- 1903 maps, and _ information 
bas the train service on the 


ca) is The train of -the century, and is : 
Grand Rapids & 


appropriately named 
Indiana Railway 
(The Fishing Line) 


Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 





“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A omy of “‘ America’s Summer Resorts” will via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; low 
be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt rates from all points. 
of a two-cent postage stamp, 5 George H Dan- Fishermen will “af interested in our booklet, 
iels, General i Passeneer Agent, New York Central “or “J es foe "’ mailed free. 








udson River Railroad, Grand Central Sta- D, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
tion, New York. = "aa Rapids, Mich. 
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THE 
NORTHERN 
TOUR 


Through the most interesting and 
historic region in America. 
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RAND AVERY SUPPLYCO. 





THE ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
AU SABLE CHASM 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
LAKE GEORGE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SHARON SPRINGS 


are a few of the numerous cool and 
healthful resorts to which the 


Delaware & Hudson 
Lines 








lead. The Shortest, Quickest, and and Pullman Sleepers to 


Best Route between 


New York & Montreal 


The Leading Carrier of Summer 
Tourists 


** A Summer Paradise,’’ an illustrated book of 
practical information mailed to any address on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICK, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
H. G. YOUNG, 


2nd Vice-President. 


New York City Ticket Office and Bureau of Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Information: 21 CorTLANDT St. 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. A vacation 
among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 
strength and contentment.. Moderate charges at hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches. 


Complete information on request. 
W. S. HOWELL, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 








The magnificent through train 
service maintained by the 


“BIG FOUR” 


The Most Direct , - ’ . 





The Only Two and Four Track System 











The Quickest as Well as the Best Route 











From BOSTON to 
In connection with the ALBANY BUFFALO 
DETROIT TOLEDO 


New York Central, Boston 
G& Albany, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry’s, 


Includes Buffet Parlor, Café-Libra- 
ry, Dining and Observation Cars, 


CHICAGO andthe WEST 


1s bia the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 











BOSTON and the 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


July 6-10, 1903 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 











Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 


Dining Car Service, and the most 
Low Rates from All Points A 


Write for Rates and Folders 


thorough equipment possible, 
make this the most delightful 
and popular route for all tourists 








from New England. 
WARREN J. LYNCH W. P. DEPPE 
Asst. Gen’! P. & T. A. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 
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Low Rate Tour to Denver. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Chris- 
tian Endeavor Conven ion. 

For the benefit of delegates and others 
desiring to attend the Twenty-first Inter- 
natio’ Biennial Convention of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, to 
be held at Denver, Colo., July 9 to 13, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run a personally-conducted tour to Den- 
ver and return, leaving New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Eliza- 
beth, Rahway, New Brunswick, Trenton, 
and intermediate stations, Monday, July 
6, going via Chicago, and arriving Den- 
ver Thursday, July 9. Returning, the 
tour will leave Denver Thursday, July 
16, arriving Trenton, New York, and in- 
termediate stations, Saturday, July 18. 
Special trains of the highest grade of 
Pullman equipment will be run on a fast 
schedule. Each train will be in charge of 
a tourist agent, chaperon, and special 
uniformed baggage master. Round-trip 
rate, covering transportation to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, or Pueblo and return, 
Pullman berth, and all necessary meals 
in dining car going and returning, will 
be as follows: New York, Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City, Newark, Elizabeth, and Rah- 
way, $74.50, two in one berth, $63.59 
each; New Brunswick, $74.35, two in one 
berth, $63.35 each; Trenton, $73.55, two 
in one berth, $62.55 each. Round-trip rate, 
covering all necessary expenses on going 
trip and railroad transportation only re- 
turning, will be as follows: New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Eliza- 
beth, and Rahway, $60.00, two in one 
berth, $54.50 each; New Brunswick, $59.- 
85, two in one berth, $54.35 each; Tren- 
ton, $59.05, two in one berth, $53.55 each. 
Proportionate rates from other points. 
Pullman accommodations and meals are 
included only while tourists are using 
special trains. Special side trips from 
Denver at reduced rates. For reserva- 
tions of space, tickets, and full informa- 
tion, apply to nearest Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Ticket Agent, Tourist Agent, 263 
Fifth avenue, New York, or direct to 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$25 to Colorado and Back. 


It has been estimated that between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in the 
United States take a vacation every 
summer. They spend between $400,000, - 
000 and $500,000,000 yearly in pursuit of 
pleasure. This is a great deal of money 
to spend during a vacation, but this 
season the expenditure percapita may be 
somewhat less on account of the low 
railroad rates offered by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

From July 1 to.10 this line will sell 
tickets to Colorado and return from 
Chicago for $25. This will enable many 
to enjoy their summer’s outing at slight 
expense. Colorado resorts are cooler 
than the seashore. 

Through train service, Chicago to 
Denver, every day via the Chicago, Mil- 
a & St. Paul and the Union Pacific 
ine. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 


Reduced Rates to Asheville, N. C. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Meeting Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association. 
For the benefit of those desiring to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association, to be held at 
Asheville, N. C., June 30 to July 3, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
round-trip tickets to Asheville from all 
stations on its lines, June 26 to 30, inclu- 
sive, good to return until July 10 inclu- 
sive, at reduced rates. By depositing 
tickets with Special Agent, at Asheville, 
not later than July 10 and payment of 
fee of fifty cents, an extension of final 
return limit may be obtained to reach 
original starting point not later than Oc- 
tober 10. 
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MOUNTAINS 


A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea level 
in northeastern Pennsylvania; dry, cool and invigorating; 
REIIMIFTIME| splendid roads; modern hotels. A beautifully illustrated book 
describing this region and containing a fascinating love story 


Lackawanna 


entitled ‘‘ For Reasons of State,” sent on receipt of 4 cents in postage 
stamps Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 


tad, New York City. 





AN IDEAL VACATION EXCURSION 


A sail on the elegant new steamers of the Old Dominion Line to Old 
Point and Norfolk; thence across the Blue Ridge Mountains, through his- 
toric Old Virginia, to Natural Bridge; returning to New York down the 
Shenandoah Valley, far famed for its picturesque scenery; visiting en 
route Luray Caverns, the most wonderfully beautiful in the world, 
Washington or Gettysburg, Baltimore and Philadelphia. Besides the 
points named above, Richmond, Petersburg, Roanoke, and numerous 
other interesting points can be visited en route without additional cost. 

The trip can be made very comfortably within a week at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $43.00, exclusive of carriage drives and suchlike extras. Pullman ® 
sleeping-car fare is not included, as the entire trip can be made in day- 
time. Pullman sleeping cars are, however, on the trains for those 
desiring them. 

For descriptive matter, tickets, and for various trips by sea or rail, and 
for excursions to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge direct, call on 
or address 

L. J. ELLIS, J. E. PRINDLE, 
® 


Eastern Passenger Agent, Traveling Passenger A t 
No. 398 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ee 


Tickets sent by mail or W.B. BEVILL, TELEPHONE: 
messenger to any address G. P. A. Roanoke, Va. 2907 Franklin 
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$18.75 Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo; 
$19.00 to Deadwood, Hot Springs, So. 
ak., Casper, Wyo., intermediate 
ints, via Chicago & North-Western 
’y. One-way second-class tickets on sale 
May 19, June 2 and 16, July 7. and 21, 
August 4and 18, and September 1 and 15. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 
East. Fast trains. Service unexcelled. 
For particulars apply to your nearest 
agent or address H. A. Gross, 461 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


Reduced Rates to Atlanta. 


Pennsylvania Railroad will sell account 
of the National Convention Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America at Atlanta, 
Ga., July 9 to 12, round trip tickets on 
July 6, 7, 8, and 9, good to return until 
July 15 at rate of single fare for the 
round trip plus one dollar. By depositing 
tickets with Special Agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., on or before July 15 and payment of 
fee of fifty cents extension of final re- 
turn limit may be obtained to reach orig- 
_ starting point not later than August 


Colorado 


Is easily reached by the fast train ser- 
vice of the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. The Colorado 
Special fast daily train, one night to 
Denver from Chicago and the Central 
States (only two nights en route from 
the Atlantic seaboard), leaves Chicago 
daily 6:30 P.M. A second daily train, 
similarly equipped, leaves Chicago 11:30 
P. M. Personally conducted excursions 
in tourist — cars. All agents 
sell tickets via this route. W. B. Knis- 
kern, P. T. M., Chicago. 





Miscellany. 


The latest issue of Indian Education 
contains in addition to the usual excellent 
summary of educational news in India sev- 
eral papers of general interest. ‘‘The 
Study of Persian’’ is a plea for the more 
general teaching of this subject, and ‘‘Ed- 
ucation in England,” throws some inter- 
esting sidelights on the present situation 
in that country. Geographical notes, 
reviews, and criticisms conclude the 
number. 


A. L. Frothingham has presented to 
Princeton university a specimen of Italian 
engraving of 1786, consisting of a_ series 
of sixty-seven medallions of the French 
~~ rom Pharamond to Louis XVI. 
He has given besides a number of en- 
gravings of famous Frenchmen by the 
Italian school, also a series of the Ital- 
ian scholars of the period of the Renais- 
sance and Italian Humanists. 


The Putnams announce for immediate 
publication in their ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day ’’ series, the authorized American 
edition of an anonymous English work 
entitled ‘‘German Ambitions as they 
Affect Britain and the United States of 
America.’’ 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has issued a handy manual entitled ‘‘ Ac- 
cidents,’’ which contain some a 
matter on first aid to the injured. A 
the varieties of accidents that are likely 
to occur mM our. pm life are treated 
in a careful manner and from a thoroly 
medical igtandpoint. The little volume 







would ye of great service to the 
teacher af siol and will be sent 
free to thope who write for it. 

The N ‘ork Central railroad has 


published alist of pleasure tours cover- 
ing from two to fifteen days each, which 
should be in the hands of every prospec- 
tive traveler. It covers such localities as 
the Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec, Lake St. John, the 
Saguenay, Lake Champlain, the Adiron- 
dacks, Saratoga, Lake George, and the 
Green mountains. 








Bofton 


Bofton, the Metropolis of New 
England, is commodioufly fitu- 
ated on the Sea Shoar. ’Tis a 
large and well ordered Town, 
and hath been chofen as the 
meeting place of the National 
Educational Afsociation in July. 
The Excurfion Rate over the 
Michigan Central, The Niag- 
ara Falls Route, is open to the 
Publick. Delightful Side Trips. 
Send 2c for Bofton Booklet. 


For Information apply to 


L. D. HEUSNER, 
General Weftern Pafsenger Agent, 
119 Adams Street, Cu1caco, 





In Adam's Fall 
We Sioned a. 


Thy Life to Mend 
This Bock Arend. 


The Cat doth play 
And after flay. 


A Dog will hire 
A Thief ae night. 


An Eagles fight 
Is out of fight 


The Idle Fool 
Is whipc at School, 








4 QUEBEC & LAKE ST JOHN RAILWAY, 


€ The New Route to the 
3\ FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY. 





¢ | at all the 





Roberval. 


the Niagara of the Eas 








ALEX. HARDY, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Quebec, Can. 





QUEBEC & LAKE ST. JOHN 
RAILWAY 


THE NEW ROUTE TO THE FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY 


And the ONLY RAIL LINE to the Delightful SUMMER 
RESORTS and . ISHING GROUNDS north of Quebec, and 
to Lake St. John and Chicoutimi, through the 


CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 


Trains connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay Steamers for 
TADOUSAC, CACOUNA, MURRAY BAY, and QUEBEC 


| _A round trip unequaled in America, through matcbless 

Forest, Mountain, River, and Lake Scenery, down the majestic 
: | Saguenay by daylight and back to the Fortress City, touching 
| autiful Seaside Resorts on the lower St. Law- 

rence, with their chain of commodious hotels. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-class accommoda- 
tion for 300 guests, and is run in connection with the Island 
House, at Grand Discharge, of Lake St. John, the Centre of 
the Ouananiche Fishing Grounds. Golf Links near Hotel 


PARLOR AND SLEEPING CARS 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


Connection with trains of the Great Northern Railway of 
Canada for Grand’ Mere and the celebrated Shawirigan Falls, 


BEAUTIFUL CLIMATE 


t. 
Apply to the Ticket Agents of all Principal Cities. __ 
A beautifully illustrated Guide Book free on application. 


J. G. SCOTT 


General Manager. 





17 2 LONG ISLAND 





FISHING Foes 
DRIVING [ARweeAGe 
GOLF fase 

TENNIS JRE 


Rm koe 


Trends East and West 
Across the Path of the 
Ocean South Winds 












First-Class Train Service 


Howarp M. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 


263 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Telegraph and Telephone to All Sections 
Send 4 cents to cover postage on SUMMER HOMES, a book giving Hotels and Boarding Houscs 


THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 


H. B. FULLERTON 
Np. Agt. Pass’r Dey *. 
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(Continued from page vii.) 

June 29-July 26.—Chicago Normal school. 
Arnold Tompkins. ' : 

June 29-Sept. 4.—Ott Schools of Expression at Chicago. 
Address, Edward Amherst Ott, 725 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. 

une 29-Sept. 18.—San Jose, Cal., State Normal school. 
Address the president. 

July 1.—Yale Forest school. Address Prof. H. S. Graves, 
360 Prospect street, New Haven, Conn. , 

July 1-31.—Summer School for Teachers at Raleigh, N. C. 
Address Charles J. Parker. ; 

July 1-Aug. 1.—North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
— Arts at Raleigh. Address Charles Jackson 

arker. 

July 1-Aug. 8.—University of Georgia at Athens, Ga. 
Address Supt. Frank M. Harper, Athens, Ga. 

July 1-Aug. 14.—University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
Secretary, John R. Effinger, 700 East University avenue, 
Ann Arbor. 

July 1-Aug. 15.—Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Address Prof. Charles B. 
Davenport, Chicago university. _ 
ms a 2—Aug. 30.—Chautauqua institution, at Chautauqua, 


July 6-18. — National Summer School at San Fran- 
cisco. Address, S. C. Smith, 321-325 Sansome street, San 
Francisco, Cal. ; 

July 6-18.—National summer school at San Francisco. Ad- 
dress Ada M. Fleming, Ginn & Company, Chicago. 

July 6-28.—Connecticut Agricultural college, summer 
school for teachers, Storrs, Conn. Rufus Whittaker Stim- 
son, president. : 
, July 6-Aug. 14.—Michigan State Normal school at Ypsi- 
anti 

July 6-Aug. 14.—Harvard Summer School _at Cambridge, 
Mass. Address, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge. 

July 6-Aug 15.—Cornell university, at Ithaca. Address 
the registrar of Cornell university at Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 6-Aug. 15.—Syracuse university, at Syracuse. Ad- 
dress secretary of the summer school. 

July 6.-Aug. 29.—Kindergarten Training School at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Address the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

July 6-Sept. 5.—Catholic Summer School of America, at 
Cliff Haven, Clinton county, N. Y._ Address W. E. Mosher, 
39 East Forty-second street, New York city. 


Address, Prin. 
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July 27.-Aug. 8.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Music at Chicago. Address, Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 

Aug. 3-15.—Summer school, University of Jena, pedagogy, 
natural science, philosophy, history, and art. Also German 
language courses for foreigners. 


BP 


Minnesota. 


The summer school of the University of Minnesota is per- 
manently organized under the authority of the department 
of public instruction, and is under the direct supervision of 
that department. Itis maintained for the benefit of the 
teachers in the high and graded schools of the state. Thru 
the courtesy of the regents of the University of Minnesota 
the educational facilities of the university in the way of 
buildings, museums, laboratories, and libraries are freely 
opened for the use of the school. The courses offered have 
been selected with a view to furnishing a means of improve- 
ment for teachers in both high schools and graded schools, 
and are intended to encourage teachers to systematic study 
for general improvement, as well as to give preparation for 
the examination for state certificates, both of the first grad: 
and state professional. The examinations will follow imme- 
diately after the close of the school. For the accommoda- 
tion of those who wish to take work not afforded by the state 
appropriation, several advanced courses have been offered on 
the condition that there is sufficient demand for them. 


ERPAN 


A revised edition of ‘‘ Wild Birds in City Parks,’’ by Her- 
bert Engene Waller, and Alice Hall Waller, has been pub- 
lished by A. W. Mumford, of Chicago. Besides the addition 
of several pages of ne v matter, the arrangement of the lists 
of birds has been entirely changed in accordance with the 
additional data for 1901, and the ‘‘ Hints ’’ have been altered 
and amended in such ways as a year’s use has suggested. 

The object of this little book is to furnish those who may 
be interested in making the acquaintance of wild birds with 
a simple introduction to 100 birds, the majority of which are 
commonly seen during the spring migration. Complete de- 
scriptions have been avoided in order to stimulate the obser- 
vation of the student in discovering the minor details. (A. 
W. Mumford, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago.) 





July 7-23.—Summer School of Theology of Har- 
vard university, at Cambridge. Address, Rev. 
— S. Morison, Divinity Library, Cambridge, 

ass. 

July 7-Aug 1.—Emerson y= of Oratory, at 
Boston. Henry L. Southwick, dean. 

July 8-Aug. 12.—Normal course of New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music at Boston; private 
teaching during entire vacation period. 

July 8-Aug. 15.—New York university, at New 
York. Address the secretary of the summer ses- 
sion, University Heights, New York City. 

July 8-Aug. 19. Columbia university at New 
York. Address the secretary of the university, 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 

July 13-25.—Clark university, summer school, 
Worcester, Mass. 

July 13-25.—The New School of Methods in Pub- 
lic School Music at Boston. Address, American 
Book Company, Music Department, 100 Washing- 
ton square, New York city. 

July 13-31.— Thousand Island Park Summer 
1.7 . Address Charles A. Sharer, Watertown, 


July 13-Aug 14.—Dartmouth college summer 
school, Hanover, N. H. Address Prof. T. W. 
Worthen, director. 

July 13-Aug. 21.—Portland, Maine, Summer 


school. 

July 14-31.—American Institute of Normal 
Methods, Eastern School, at Boston. Address 
Edgar O. Silver, president, 85 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. estern School, at Evanston, 
Ill. Address Frank T. Farr, 378 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 

July 14.- ug. 11.—Marthas Vineyard Summer 
institute, Address Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

—At Cottage City, Marthas Vineyard, Mass. 

July 14-Aug. 20.—Summer Classes for the Study 


of English at Fort Edward Collegiate institute, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. Address, Mrs. H. A. David- 
son, 1 Sp e place, Albany, N. Y. 


July 21-Aug. 7.—Summer School of Science for 
Atlantic Provinces of Canada at Chatham, New 
Brunswick. Address, J. D. Seaman, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward’s Island. 

July “a 8.—National summer school at 
Chicago. re 
pany 


Ad 
hicage.§ 


ss Ada M. Fleming, Ginn & Com- 





Ithaca Falls at Ithaca, N. Y. Courtesy ¢ Cornell University. 
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The Demand for German. 


The professional friends of our German-American 
citizens are bestirring themselves to make as much politi- 
cal capital out of the course of study proposed for the 
New York city schools as so modest a civic instrument 
can be forced to yield under strenuous pressure. There 
is not much out of which a politician cannot squeeze a 
few votes. Prejudices and predilections, real or imagined, 
lend themselves readily as lassos for voting cattle. The 
number of these bovines may be smaller than the volume 
of their bellowing would seem to indicate. There are in 
every herd sentinels whose plaintive mooing gives the 
alarm to the others. The number of these sentinels, the 
persistence and noise of their warning notes, renders 
calculation of the size of the herd very difficult. But 
the politician is willing to take chances. The approach 
of the mayoralty campaign makes it worth while to stir 
up as much trouble as possible. This may afford a clue 
to the agitation now going on in certain newspapers, at 
certain political headquarters, and in certain Wein- 
stuben and clubs, with reference to the teaching of 
German in the grammar schools. Various delegations 
have visited the mayor and school officers at the board of 
education building, with orators, proclamations, and 
petitions to prove the universal demand for obligatory 
instruction in the language, below the high school. 

Many arguments have been brought forward to estab- 
lish “ pedagogical ” claims for incorporating the study of 
German in the program of the public grammar school. 
Unfortunately for these claims they are fathered by 
people whose personal interests are so evidently bound 
up with the conditions they are trying to justify that the 
pedagogical blanket is not able to cover them, altho 
stretched to the utmost. Even if it should be true that 
one-third of the population of Greater New York can 
locate its ancestry in Germany, they would still want a 
reasonable sociological excuse for compelling all element- 
ary school children to learn German. With the demands 
that modern life justly make upon the common school 


program, a solution such as the board of superintendents ° 


arrived at is all that can be desired, unless the actual re- 

sults achieved in German under the new plan should 

warrant an extension downward. ; 
Expert jugglers with pedagogic phrases may succeed 


for a time in glossing the agitation for more German in ° 


the public elementary schools with the appearance of 
reasonableness. But the gloss will soon wear off. On 
the formal side a pedagogically much stronger case could 
be worked up for extension of the study of Latin or 
Greek. Sentimental pleas are poor substitutes for sound 
philosophy, tho they may for a moment have greater per- 
suasive powers. 

German is worth studying, and studying thoroly, but 
under present conditions the place for it in the public 
educational system is in the high school. There it can 


justly be made an ubligatory study. The best technical . 


contributions to science and philosophy are published in 
that language. German literature also is a treasure- 
house to which access should be provided for the pupils 
in secondary schools. Commercially, too, solid argu- 


ments are at hand for giving to German ‘the precedence” 
‘ With these considera- ' 
tions predominant, and the pedagogy of ‘the secondary . 


over other modern languages. 


school not having any reasonable objection to offer in 


opposition to them, the advocates of German instruction © 
- conduct but little. 


are assured the fullest recognition. 

Furthermore, in the public evening schools, which 
serve in the main industrially useful purposes, and in 
which practical rather than pedagogical considerations 
govern the introduction of studies the fullest opportunities 
for the study of German should be provided wherever 
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the demand for them is evident. The sole test should 
be actual facts. The number of pupils attracted to the 
study will govern its continuance. Care must be taken 
here as elsewhere in public school work that the in- 
structor is efficient and, above all, thoroly in harmony 
with American aspirations and our national institutions. 
Where this is the case there is usually no difficulty in 
developing a lively interest in the study. 

As to the present controversy in New York city the 
weight of reasonableness is all on the side of Dr. Max- 
well and the board of superintendents. 

BP 

Connecticut is to have a commission appointed by the 
governor, whose duty will be to investigate practical 
means and methods of industrial and technical education. 
It is expected that a representative will be sent to 
Europe to investigate trade schools. 

The legislature has also passed the following bill: 
“The state board of education may examine any incor- 
porated or endowed high school or academy in the state, 
and if it appears that said school or academy has a satis- 
factory high school course of study and sufficient equip- 
ment for high school instruction, said board shall ap- 
prove said schoolor academy under the provisions of the 
general statutes; and any town in which a high school 
or academy is not maintained shall pay the whole ora 
part of the tuition of scholars attending such school or 
academy, and such town shall be reimbursed therefor by 
the state under the terms and conditions of the general 
statutes.” 





In an address before teachers from the colleges and 
secondary schools of Chicago, Pres. David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford university, spoke strongly in favor of 
co-education of the sexes. Among other arguments he 
presented these : 

“Co-education is better than segregation for four 
years. Co-education is not a matter of the sexes, but a 
tendency of mind. Men excel in originality, women in 
dexterity. It is better to have them thrown together so 
that each can get the benefit of the other’s mind. If we 
could drop the social butterflies and-do-nothing dandies 
from the campus most of the evils of the present univer- 
sity system would disappear.” 

It. comes from across the sea that the costliest dinner 
of the season was given in London in honor of Ethel 
Barrymore. We beg to ask whether there is any one in 
London who would give a great dinner in honor of Wil- 
liam'T. Harris, William H. Maxwell, or Nicholas Murray 
You say there is not as much public interest in 
the schools as there isin the theater. No; and the 
cause is that the teachers do not feel an interest in 
pedagogy as an art. They limit their interest to it as a 
means of getting a living. 

‘To make it plain, let it be announced that T. G. Rooper 
had arrived from England and was at the Waldorf- 
Astoria; would there be a delegation of teachers to wel- 
come him and arrange for a dinner and for an address. 
Of course not. Scarce a half dozen in the great city of 
New. York would recognize the name as that of the fore- 
most of the king’s school inspectors. 

This inattention to our own profession causes the pub- 
lic to have no interest in us. It must be different; we 
must value education and educators if we would have the 
public value us. 


Lest We Forget. 

There is food for thought in a recent criticism of the 
present system of education by Bishop Spalding of 
Peoria, Ill. He says: 

“Our scholastic training is artificial and it influences 
As the savages whom we have in- 
structed are ready when left to themselves to return to 
their ancestral mode of life, so our young people 
quickly forget what they have learned at school, and 
sink back into the common-place existence from which a 
right education would have saved them.” 
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Age of Graduates. 


According to Professor Thomas, of Columbia univer- 
sity, who discusses the question in Popular Science 
Monthly for June, the age of graduation from college 
to-day does not differ so materially from the age when 
our grandfathers were graduated as is generally believed. 
Records of nearly 20,000 college graduates lead to the 
conclusion that the increase in age has been much 
exaggerated. The normal age at graduation now is 
about 224 years. 

It is no longer possible for a lad to receive his degree 
when he is sixteen, but the young man of the present 
day leaves college with very much higher attainments 
than those his grandfather, or even his father, pos- 
sessed. 

GP 


Death of Bright Eyes. 


The news of the death of Bright Eyes (Mrs. Susette 
Tibbles), at her home in Nebraska, will recall her defence 
of the Ponca Indians, a tribe related to her own, the 
Omahas, against forcible removal from their homes, 
some twenty years ago. The appeal of the Indian 
maiden enlisted general philanthropic interest thru the 
East, and aroused the deep and continued enthusiasm 
for the rights of the Indians, which has developed into 
the policy of giving homesteads, education, and citizen- 
ship to the race. 

The addresses of Bright Eyes interested Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson and other writers in behalf of Indian re- 
form. Then came tae ever memorable Dawes “ Land in 
Severalty” bill, and the wide extension of Indian edu- 
cation. 

EXPAN 


Coming Meetings. 


June 23-25.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

_June 24-26.—Kentucky Educational Association, at Mays- 
ville. John Morris, Covington, president; W. H. McConnell, 
Smithfield, secretary. 

June 29-30.—University Convocation, at Albany, N. Y. 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., secretary. 

June 30-July 2.—Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation, at Wilkesbarre. Supt. Addison L. Jones, West 
Chester, president. 

_ June 30-July 2.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Put- 
in-Bay. Frank A. Power, Mansfield, president. 

June 30-July 3.—Southern Educational Association, at 
Asheville, N. C. Col. J. W. Nicholson, Louisiana State uni- 
versity, president; Frank M. Smith, secretary. 

June 30-July 3.—Music Teachers’ National Association, at 
Asheville, N. C 

July 1-3.—New York State Teachers’ Assocation, at Cliff 
Haven, Lake Champlain. 

July 6-10.—N. E. A. at Boston, Mass. Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, Harvard university, president; Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn., secretary. 

July 8-10.— Dominion Educational Association, at Winnipeg, 

an. W. A. McIntire, Winnipeg, secretary. 
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The Busy World. 


The Czar of Russia has authorized instruction in the 
Roman Catholic religion to be given in the Polish 
language in all the middle-class schools of Poland. Such 
instruction has hitherto been limited to six schools, and 
had to be given in Russian. 


At a regular meeting of the board of education at Los 
Angeles, Cal., held June 8, Supt. James A. Foshay was 
re-elected for the next four years, with an increase of 
salary, which brings this up to $3,600. The board also 
raised salaries of high school principals, heads of depart- 
ments and high school teachers, as well as the salary of 
the assistant superintendent. It is hoped that the sal- 
aries of the grade may be raised next year—the sugges- 
tion coming from the board itself. 


Emperor William’s gift to the Germanic museum at 
Harvard university has reached this country and is being 
arranged for exhibition. The collection, which filled 120 
cases, comprises reproductions of all the famous pieces 
of statuary and sculpture in Germany, and is valued at 
$125,000. As a matter of fact, the collection could 
hardly be duplicated except thru the influence of an 
emperor. 


Paul Blouet, “Max O’Rell,” the author, died recently in 
Paris. He was born in Brittany and received his educa- 
tion in Paris. When the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out he became an officer in the cavalry. He was severely 
wounded in the Commune riots and was afterwards pen- 
sioned. In 1872 he went to London as correspondent for 
French newspapers. From 1876 to 1884 he was master 
at St. Paul’s school. 

Max O’Rell was widely known thru his writings and 
lectures. “ John Bulland His Island ” appeared in 1883; 
“ Jonathan and His Continent” in 1889, and “ A French- 
man in America” in 1891. Seven seasons of his lecture 
tours were spent in America. 


An Extraordinary Discovery. 


At the chemical congress, at Berlin, Prof. W. Mark- 
wald showed for the first time the metal polonium, dis- 
covered by Professor and Mme. Curie, of Paris. A bit 
of the metal, weighing 15-100 of a grain, was produced 
from two tons of uranium at a cost of $75. 

This speck of polonium was able to intercept a strong 
current of electricity passing thru the air. In the dark, 
pieces of barium, platinum, and zincblende placed near 
the polonium glowed with a bright greenish light. 

The congress also discussed the sterilization of drink- 
ing water with ozone, and ozone water works, German 
electricians having succeeded in producing cheaply a 
concentrated solution of ozone. The ozonizing system is 
cheaper than the sand filtering system ordinarily used 
in city water works. 


Greeting the Liberty Bell. 


All along its journey from Philadelphia to Boston, 
where it was a feature of the Bunker Hill anniversary, 
June 17, the Liberty Bell was greeted enthusiastically 
by school children. 

The old bell started from Independence Hall accom- 
panied by more than one hundred of the best-known cit- 
izens of Philadelphia. Behind them marched a thousand 
others, while other thousands lined Walnut street, un- 
covering their heads as the bell passed by. 

The train bearing the Liberty Bell consisted of three 
Pullman cars, in which were Mayor Weaver, of Phila- 
delphia; Henry Clay, chairman of the city council’s 
joint committee, the members of the committee and a 
number of women. Attached to this was a flat car, on 
which stood the famous bell. The arrival of the train in 
Jersey City was heralded by the ringing of bells of lesser 
note and the blowing of whistles. As it reached the yard 
the pupils of Public School No. 1 sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” At the same time one of the pupils 
stepped on the car and placed a wreath of roses on the 
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bell. The children from the other schools marched thru 
Greene street entrance down the yard and past the bell, 
cheering and waving flags as they went. 

Nearly all Princeton was at the station to see the bell 
during its twenty-minute stay there. The mayor headed 
a delegation of the university faculty and made an ad- 
dress at the station. The schools were closed, and the 
children marched in a body to see the bell. 

Seven thousand school children and citizens greeted 
the Liberty Bell on its arrival at Elizabeth. Previous to 
its arrival the children had marched from the various 
schools, headed by their principals, to the station, and 
assembled there, with Public School Superintendent 
Shearer at their head. There were also present Mayor 
P. J. Ryan, the committee on shows and exhibitions of 
the Council and the members of the board of education. 
Mayor Ryan presented to Mayor Weaver, on behalf of 
the children and citizens of Elizabeth, a big red wreath, 
which was placed on the bell. While this was going on 
the children kept up a continuous cheering, all the church 
bells in the city rang, and a band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

Jersey City was aroused to a high pitch by a double 
celebration, for it was on Flag day that the bell passed 
thru the city. 


Facts About Servia. 


Servia settled by Serbs, seventh century; conquered 
by Turks, 1549; ceded to Austria, 1718; regained by 
Turks, 1739; independence practically established 1829; 
reorganized, 1878; proclaimed a kingdom, 1882; area, 
19,050 square miles. Surface largely mountainous; 
Morava, largest river; Danube forms northern bound- 
ary. Forests still extensive; are under government 
supervision, vast quantities of cask staves exported to 
France and Austria. Climate healthful and invigorating, 
but inclined to continental extremes. 

Agriculture chief industry; fifty-six per cent. of area 
productive, 1893. Corn and wheat leading crops; yield 
in 1898, 18,078,847 bushels; other grain, 7,099,900 
bushels; tobacco, 3,292,286 pounds; hemp, 10,969,500 
pounds; flax, 1,237,226 pounds; wine, 9,261,516 gallons; 
fruit, chiefly plums, 828,508 tons. Large areas under 
pasture; rearing of live stock greatest industry. Live 
stock, 1896: Horses, 169,928; cattle, 922,399; sheep, 
3,094,206; buffaloes, 7,471; swine, 904,446. 

Manufactures include flour, carpets, beer, tile, and 
glass. Value of goods produced in 131 establishments, 
1898, $485,400. Commerce chiefly with Austria-Hun- 
gary. Imports, 1897, $9,062,764, principally textiles, 
hides, and skins. Exports, $11,087,996—82 per cent. 
animals and agricultural products. Mineral deposits 
valuable; they include coal, copper, zinc, lead, gold, 
silver, iron, and oil shales. 

Population, 2,312,484; about 90 per cent. Servians; 
other Slavs, 3,731; Roumanians, 159,510; Gypsies, 46,- 
212; Jews, 5,048. Servians outside of Servia number 
about 4,000,000. Belgrade, capital; population, 59,494. 
Length of railways, 1897, 354 miles; telegraph lines, 
2,522 miles. Elementary instruction compulsory; all 
schools under Ministry of Education, including univer- 
sity, free; elementary schools 1894, 914; pupils, 77,175; 
attendance compulsory. State religion, Greek Ortho- 
dox; adherents numbered 2,281,018 in 1895; Roman 
Catholics, 1891, 11,596; Protestants, 1,149; Jews, 4,652; 
Mohammedans, 16,764. 

Government administered by king, council of eight 
ministers, and National Assembly of Deputies. Public 
debt, $81,907,500. Military service compulsory, between 
the ages of twenty-one and forty-eight. Army, 1897, 
consisted of 1,248 officers, 21,200 men. War strength 
353,366 men—regular army 160,751; national militia 
192,615. 

—From “Our Times Handy Cyclopedia and World 
Atlas,” E. L. Kellogg & Company, publishers. 
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Letters, 


Our Science and Our Practice. 
THE DISPARITY AND ITS SUGGESTION. 


A writer in Harper’s Weekly in an authoritative article 
upon our knowledge of hygiene and sanitation laments 
the disparity between our science and our practice. 

There is a kindred lament in the educational field. 
One teacher says “ our tenure of position is dependent 
upon having the community sense of our work. Forced 
growth is dangerous.” Have teachers a just sense of 
responsibility for the education of the community? Is 
there not in making the school building a community 
social center an unsurpassed opportunity for teachers in 
the way of personal contact, discussion and dissemina- 
tion of thought and idea? How slowly teachers are in 
generally seizing upon it. 

Again how many teachers have provided themselves 
with a good bibliography of the educational literature of 
1902? Has the teacher furnished the public librarian 
with one for reference and utilization? Has he or she 
made recommendations from it of works valuable for 
those who read that the same may be made accessible? 
Has the teacher written for the local press epitomizing 
suggestive and interesting review notices of these? 
Again, has the teacher provided himself with J. Russell 
Parsons, Jr.’s summary of the school legislation of 1902, 
valuable for its indication of advancing ideas? Has his 
or her community been in some way furnished with some 
suggestive review? Does that community know whether 
New York state was follower or pioneer in extending 
free non-resident tuition thru the high school? If not, 
is it not the teacher’s fault? The editor of a local paper 
in noting a request made the school board for notice to 
be given that a vote would be taken at the annual meet- 
ing on a proposition to furnish free text-books, followed 
with a lengthy editorial criticising the proposed measure, 
the stress of which was the exposure of its pauperizing 
tendency. 

Did not we suppose this ancestral ghost of free school 
criticism long since quiet? Is it not something of the 
teacher’s inspiration that by persuasion having kept 
pupils from graduation from the grades, graduation from 
the high school finds them with the determination to go 
higher? That the community that furnishes the best 
educational facilities is the most desirous of the improve- 
ment of its equipment? It is the best periodical litera- 
ture and educational helps that provide the artillery and 
ammunition for aggressive movement. Yet how general 
to find teachers satisfied with only cheap method books 
and papers. “I have subscribed for a monthly plan 
book which is all I can afford: for the present year,” was 
the reply of a teacher to a solicitor for periodicals. What 
can be said of these but that thru “methods” they “hide 
their light under a bushel”? 

Thus has hidden light or machine methods much to 
answer to for disparity between our science and our 
practice. H. A. ROBERTSON. 

Cambridge, N. Y. 


The Puritan Ideal. 


“Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to 
exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of 
children and youth, committed to their care and instruc- 
tion, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard 
to truth, love to their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence, sobriety, industry, and frugality, chastity, 
moderation, and temperance, and those virtues which 
are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded; and it shall 
be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their 
pupils into a clear understanding of the tendency of the 
above-mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a 
republican constitution, and secure the blessings of 
liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and 
also to point out to them the evil tendency of the oppo- 
site vices.”—Mass. ScHOOL Law, 1837. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Sidney Lee, the author, has written a 
letter to the London Times, recommend- 
ing the adoption in Great Britain of the 
American method of filling vacant pro- 
fessorships at the universities. He con- 
siders it —— in every way to the 
English method of candidates nominating 
themselves and seeking testimonials from 
influential people. 


Supt. Frank R. Page, of Watertown, 
Mass., desires to find teachers in the 
larger cities who would exchange pictures 
and descriptive matter about their cities 
for illustrated accounts of the trip to 
Boston which the Watertown teachers are 
preparing. 


Percival E. Fansler, chief clerk of the 
department of electricity, Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, has received the de- 
gree of e ectrical engineer from Purdue 
university, after passing an oral examina- 
tion over long-distance telephone. Mr. 
Fansler was graduated from a school of 
electrical engineering in 1901, and he had 
spent a year in a post-graduate course at 
Purdue, studying especially problems 
relating to electrical traction. 


Dean Victor C. Alderson, of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, of Chica- 
oe has accepted the presidency of the 
— State School of Mines, at Golden, 

oO. 


DeLancy M. Ellis, of Batavia, N. Y., 
at present employed in the state depart- 
ment of public instruction at Albany, 
has been made director of the New York 
educational exhibit for the St. Louis ex- 
position. His appointment was urged by 
all the leading educational interests of 
the state, including the regents and State 
Supt. Skinner. 


Prof. J. C. Monaghan, of the depart- 
ment of commerce of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed chief 
of the bureau of foreign commerce at 
Washington. E. Dana Durand, lecturer 
on economics at Harvard university, has 
accepted an appointment to this new de- 
partment of government. 


Prof. J. T. Henderson has tendered his 
resignation as president of the Carson 
and Newman college, !Jefferson City, 
Tenn., to accept the presidency of the 
Southwest Virginia Female institute at 
Bristol, in the same state. 


Lightning recently struck the school- 
house at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., during a 
school session, and knocked the teacher 
and five pupils senseless. The bolt en- 
tered thru the stove-pipe. 


Two pupils of Corsica academy, Brook- 
ville, Pa., were killed by lightning ina 
recent thunder-shower. The pupils had 
gathered in a frightened group in a large 
recitation-room. A bolt struck the bel- 
fry, and, descending thru the ceiling, ran 
along the blackboard, at which two stu- 
dents were still at work, killing them in- 
stantly. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Dr. Julius D. Dreher, 
for twenty-five —_ president of Roan- 
oke college at Salem, Va., has resigned 
and James A. Morehead, of the Lutheran 
seminary at Charleston has been elected 
to succeed him. 


Pres. H. W. McKnight, of Pennsylva- 
nia college, at Gettys ~~ s has re- 
signed. A committee has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

William P. Charles, proprietor of the 
Charles Commercial school, of Brooklyn, 
has gone to the West Indies, where he 
has been invited to explain the American 
system of commercial schools and en- 
deavor to establish the same in the vari- 
ous islands. 


The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 


prints an interesting Sunday supplement 


called The He: ald Junior, which is de- 
signed especially for the children in the 
public schools, It contains interesting 
notes of the public schools, suitable short 
stories, designs made by school children, 
and a brief summary of the news of the 
week. Prizes are given to public school 
children each week for short compositions 
on various topics. 


Humboldt, Tenn., is to have a new nor- 
mal school. City bonds to the amount of 
$28,000 have been issued, and the work 
of erecting buildings and dormitories will 
be started at once. The school will open 
October 1, under the management of Dr. 
J. A. Bober, who will employ a full corps 
of teachers. 


College Entrance Tests. 


College entrance examinations have 
been held this week in 150 cities of the 
United States, under the auspices of the 
college entrance examination 
Simultaneously with those in this coun- 
try, examinations were held in London, 
Paris, Strassburg, Dresden, and Geneva, 
and at Montevideo, in South America. 

Among the candidates examined, al- 
most every important college and univer- 
sity in the United States was represented. 
The examinations occupied six days, be- 
ginning last Monday. The answers given 

y all candidates will be read and rated 
at the offices of the board in New York 
city. 


Work of the Educated Man. 


Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in his recent bacca- 
laureate address made the following in- 
teresting contribution to the discussion 
concerning the collegian and the non- 
university manor woman. He said: 

‘“‘There are | people, and many 
very intelligent and successful people, 
who think that a college education is not 
so productive of real efficiency and true 
success in life as is severe manual or 
clerical work. Wedonot agree with these 
= at all. We say, and have no 

oubt about it, that the average man 
liberally educated makes a better citizen, 
produces more, and helps civilization 
more than the average man who has not 
had the advantages of the advanced 
schools. But still these people have 
some ground for their thinking. It is 
found in the conceits of too many young 
college men and women, in their unteach- 
ableness and their unwillingness to adapt 
themselves to the conditions and the de- 
tails of the labor which can alone build 
up success. ’’ 


An Unsanitary School. 

After investigating the sanitary condi- 
tion of the Oswego State Normal and 
Training school, Health Officer Stockwell 
has filed a report in which he severely 
criticises the state department of educa- 
tion. Eighteen cases of diphtheria have 
develo among the children in the 
practice department, and the report states 
that the sani condition of the school 
is responsible for the spread of the 
disease. The report reads: 

‘*No school under the immediate super- 
vision of the state is in worse condition 
than the normal school in this city. This 
is directly chargeable to the gross negli- 
gence of the state department of educa- 
tion. The rooms are poorly ventilated 
and the floors are in bad condition. The 
state furnishes one drinking cup for the 
use of fifty teachers and four hundred 
children in the practice department. In 
the drawing classes the children in the 
different grades have been compelled to 
use the same pencils. It is impossible to 
keep a child from putting the point of a 
pencil in his mouth, and in this way it 
was almost inevitable for disease to 
spread. If the department is too nig- 





gardly to furnish each student with mate- 
rials, then the health of the pupil must 
suffer. 

‘‘The rooms in all departments are 
poorly lighted, and the students’ eyes are 
rained before they leave school. Imme- 
diate steps should be taken which will 
compel the state department of educa- 
tion to remedy these evils.’’ 


Education and Business. 


In an address before the National 
Electric Light Association Charles F. 
Scott, of Pittsburg, made an interesting 
speech on a much discussed problem. He 
said: 

‘‘Men of education are needed to drag 
men of experience out of the rut. I can 
easily recall the time when a college edu- 
cation was counted _ the man who 
applied for work with a manufacturing 
ves pr Now the output of our tech- 
nical schools and colleges is not equal to 


* the demand. The man who has a good, 


active mind, and a sound, theoretical ba- 
sis, with even asmall measure of prac- 
tical experience, is capable of dealing 
with new questions in an intelligent way. 

‘One of the differences between the 
old-time practical man and the young ed- 
ucated engineer is that the former is 
capable simply of doing over and over 
what he has done before, while the young 
man has a power which enables him to 
take up new problems.’’ 


Opposes Religious Garb. 


State Superintendent Skinner has 
handed down a decision confirming his 
former decisions against the use of the 
distinctive garb of religious orders by 

rsons engaged in teaching in the pub- 
ic schools. He says: 

‘‘Wearing of an unusual dress or garb 
worn exclusively by members of one re- 
ligious denomination for the purposes of 
indicating membership in that denomina- 
tion by the teachers in the public schools 
during school hours while teaching 
therein, constitutes a sectarian influence 
and the teaching of a denominational 
tenet or doctrine which ought not to be 
persisted in. It is the duty of school 
authorities to require such teachers to 
discontinue the wearing of such dress or 
garb while in the public school-room 
and in the performance of their duties as 
such teachers therein.’’ 


Texas Items. 


Supt. J. L. Long, of Dallas, has been 
re-elected for his eleventh term and 
Supt. Hopkins, of Galveston, for his 
eighth term. 


Thos. M. Colston, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at San Antonio, has been 
elected to a like position at Caldwell. 


A. N. McCallum, of Seguin, has been 
elected superintendent of the Austin City 
schools, succeeding T. G. Harris, who 
was recently elected principal of the new 
State Normal school at San Marcos. 

Howard Payne college, of Brownwood, 
will soon begin the erection of additional 
buildings, to cost $40,000 to $50,000. 

Baylor university has received a gift 
* a The donor’s name is with- 

eld. 


Many of the smaller cities of the state 
are incorporating for public school pur- 
poses, and erecting handsome school build- 
ings. There is a veritable boom in this 
direction. 

Hon. Edward F. Harris, of Galveston, 
will deliver the Commencement address 
at the university on June 10. 

The new catalog of the university, just 
from the press, shows an enrollment for 
the year 1902-1903 of 1,348, which is a 
decided increase over the enrollment of 
last year. 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The annual reunion of the Brooklyn 
principals will take place on June 20. 


The committee on special schools has 
decided to open the vacation playgrounds 
on June 15. The sage connected with 
public school buildings will be open on 
week days from three to six and on Sat- 
urdays from one to half after five. After 
July 6 all playgrounds will be open from 
one to a half after five every day ir the 
week except Sunday. 


At the last meeting of the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association, Prin. Bernard Cronson, 
of P. S. No. 125, addressed the members 
on the subject of present needs in school 
discipline. A committee was appointed 
to act with the committee of the New 
York City Teachers’ Association on the 
matter of the validity of certain licenses 
now held by many teachers. 


In a speech to the alumni of Columbia 
university after the commencement ex- 
ercises, President Butler made three im- 
portant announcements: first, that the 
trustees have decided to purchase South 
Field at acost of $2,000,000; second, that 
a dormitory costing $300,000 is to be 
erected thru the gifts of Marcellus Hart- 
ley Dodge and Mrs. H. H. Jenkins, of 
Morristown, N. J.; third, that a further 
gift of $100,000 for the support of a spe- 
cial series of lectures in law had been 
tendered by Gen. Horace W. Carpentier, 
founder of the Dean Lung professorship 
in Chinese. 


A meeting of the board of directors 
and delegates of the New York City 
Teachers’ Association was held June 16, 


Lafayette Post No. 140, G. A. R., has 

iven three beautiful flags to P. S. 140. 

he ong was made by Gen. Al- 
fred C. Barnes, commander of the post, 
and the speech of acceptance was made 
by one of the little girls of the school. 
District Supt. Edgar Dubs Shimer acted 
as master of ceremonies. 


Three hundred alumni of the famous 
old Flushing institute gathered in the old 
school-room for the reception given to 
Prin. Elias A. Fairchild. They came 
from all over the country. A beautiful 
loving cup was presented to Professor 
Fairchild, who announced that he had de- 
cided to close the school. The institute 
was established in 1828, passing under the 
control of Professor Fairchild’s father in 
1846. After the death of the latter in 
1854, the son took charge of the school. 


Mrs. Mary Wood, of 41 Second ave., has 
been appointed school inspector in the 
sixth local district. She is the first 
woman inspector to be selected from the 
neighborhood which has been her home 
for more than half a century. Mrs. 
Wood is a graduate of the old Fifth street 
school, now P. S. No. 26, and she has 
been for the past five years treasurer of 
the alumnae of the school. 


Course of Study Reconsidered. 

Asa result of the protests that have 
been aroused by the plans for the study 
of the modern anne in the new course 
of study, a special meeting of the board 
of education is to be called to reconsider 
the matter. 

Commissioner Mack has condemned the 
German press of New York city, saying 
that it has handled the matter relative 
to the course of study in a disgraceful 
manner. He thinks that if German par- 
ents cannot induce their children to learn 
the German 1 age, they should not 
= the matter on the board of educa- 

ion. 

Dr. Maxwell says that the compulsory 
teaching of French and German in many 
schools of the East Side would be doing 
a great wrong, as English is really the 
foreign language to most of the popula- 


tion. He says, ‘‘To compel these chil- 
dren to study a foreign language during 
the short time they spend in the elemen- 
schools is little short of a crime.’’ 
he other members of the executive 
committee, however, hold that the course 
of study was adopted without the com- 
prehension of the board of education, and 
that more study of foreign languages 
is needed in the schools instead of less. 


Mr. Thurber’s Opinion. 


A letter regarding the seneing of 
German in the public schools has been 
received by Mayor Low from F. B. 
Thurber, president of the United States 
Export Association. It reads: 

“In regard to the desire of some of our 
German fellow citizens that the German 
ing should be generally taught in 
our public schools, is there any more 
reason ing this should be done than for 
any other language to be thus taught? 
No one has a higher regard for the ad- 
mirable qualities of our citizens of German 
extraction than myself, but they are now 
American citizens, and I tbink it is a 
mistake to teach generally in our public 
schools any other modern language than 
the American language, except in our 
commercial high school, where every 
principal modern language should be 
taught (optional with pupils) to qualify 
them for commerce with the various na- 
tions. Ever since the confusion of tongues 
at the Tower of Babel, the inability to 
communicate ideas between peoples of 
different nationalities has been a barrier 
to commerce, and this should, as far as 
possible, be removed, but we might as 
welltry to teach all the various religions 
generally at public expense as to teach 
all the various languages generally. 

‘‘ Our commercial high school, which was 
first suggested by our Chamber of Com- 
merce, and for which we are largely in- 
debted to Miles M. O’Brien, ex-president 
of our board of education, will begin 
operation next autumn, and is capable of 
great usefulness to our foreign com- 
merce if conducted on practical lines. It 
should qualify every young man who de- 
sires it to efficiently represent our manu- 
facturers in any country where they seek 
a market.’’ 


Training of Defective Children. 


Associate Supt. Stevens, of New York, 
has prepared a report on the training of 
defective children. The report is now 
before the committee on elementary 
schools. After reviewing the experi- 
ments with defective children in other 
cities and emphasizing the importance of 
the subject, the author submits a plan, 
which is given here in part: 

1. The teacher should carefully observe 
each member of her class. She will prob- 
ably at once discover a number of cases 
requiring further observation and special 
treatment. A very considerable number 
of children are partially deaf. A simple 
test will enable the teacher to determine 
this fact if it exists. A larger percent- 
age of children have defective vision. A 
test for defective vision can be easily 
made by the teacher or principal, and 
the results of the test should be verified 
by the specialist. A considerable num- 
ber of children are defective in motor 
control. This fact, if it exists, can be 
quickly determined. These three defects 
in sekse or power can be, in the first in- 
stance, discovered in the class-room, and, 
if so discovered, and verified by the med- 
ical examiner, they give evidence of the 
necessity of some physiological treat- 


ent. 

2. In all schools of sufficient size a 
special class should be established known 
as an ungraded class. To this should be 
assigned all children who seem to be 
backward or dull—those who cannot do 


the work of the grade. This assignment 
will, of course include those who, after 
receiving special attention for a few 
weeks or months, will be able to return 
to regular classes. It will also include 
those who, after remaining under obser- 
vation for a sufficient length of time, are 
seen to be defective, or, as it is better to 
call them, exceptional children. Even 
the truant and incorrigible child may, in 
many cases, be assigned to this class with 

ropriety, for truancy, recklessness, law- 
essness, gambling, and many small vices 
of children are due to some form of ar- 
rested development which demands for 
its remedy the instruction which can only 
be given in such aclass. At central and 
convenient points thru the city should be 
established classes for children who ex- 
hibit defectiveness or backwardness in a 
more marked degree than those first 
treated above. In these latter classes 
the children assigned should be retained 
for longer periods and should receive in- 
struction and training at the hands of 
the most experienced and skilful teachers 
and under the most favorable material 
conditions. 


3. All these classes should be small, of 
not more than twelve or twenty pupils, 
the latter only in case there is an assist- 
ant to the teacher. The entire value of 
this special work is based upon individ- 
ual instruction. Most of the children as- 
signed to these classes will be between 
the ages of eight and twelve, as it is 
during these years that special training 
is most important and most effective. 

4, For these classes an effort should be 
made to secure, if possible, teachers of 
special skill and adaptability. There are 
many teachers now in the system who 
have a deep interest in this work. The 
teachers who do the work must be affec- 
tionate in their attitude toward pupils 
and must also be patient, resourceful, 
and physically strong, for these qualities 
are essential. 

5. When a few classes of this kind 
have been established, additional classes 
may be formed from time to time, to be 
officered by teachers who have gained 
some experience as assistants. In all 
cases where the class is large, the teach- 
ers should have an assistant or helper, 
who would thereby be trained to under- 
take the full instruction and direction 
later of the class. 

6. Attention must first be given to the 
factors of nutrition and circulation. 
hr physical exercises should be pre- 
scribed. The material conditions, air, 
light, etc., must be observed. Inasmuch 
as exercise in the open air and with tools 
proves remedial, gardens should be pro- 
vided wherever possible. Every attempt 
should be made, thru an appeal to the 
physical side of the child, to his senses, 
to his vital processes, to re-establish the 
proper standard of vitality, circulation, 
and nutrition. 

7. There should be much motor activ- 
ity. Occupations which will tend to cul- 
tivate the keennees and the accuracy of 
the special senses and the excitability of 
the general sensibility are prescribed. 
The class should therefore be equipped 
with material the use of which will lead 
to 'the cultivation of the appreciation of 
taste, color, sound, etc., and which will 
tend to develop tactile and other senses. 
There must be frequent alternation of 
exercise and frequent rest, for all chil- 
dren such as are here discussed quickly 
become fatigued. The teacher must be 
led to distinguish carefully, however, be- 
tween mental and physical fatigue. 

8. In all such classes, of course, it is 
evident that there must be absolute free- 
dom from the prescribed course of study. 
The teacher must do that which is neces- 
sary to be done each day for each child, 
without reference to that which is pre- 
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scribed for normal children instructed in 
regular classes. There must be more or 
less freedom from supervision, except of 
the expert kind, and this supervision ma: 
be only in the nature of advice whic 
students of the medical and scholastic 
phases of such cases can give. Supervi- 
sion canalso prevent a result to be feared, 
namely, the filling of these classes with 
normal children who are unruly in the 
hands of weak teachers. - 

9. Every attempt should be made to 
secure co-operation in the home, in order 
that there may be secured the proper 
nutrition, food, and the general sanitary 
and dietetic conditions which are reme- 
dial, and the lack of which is frequently 
the cause of these pte. and psy- 
chologicaldefects. This co-operation with 
the home can be brought about in most 
cases by the earnest principal or teacher. 

It is believed that in such classes and 
under the treatment as above indicated a 
great number of children can be reached 
and benefited. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Education—Pro and Con. 


In delivering the baccalaureate sermon 
at New York university the Rev. Dr. 
Wilton Merle Smith spoke of education 
as follows: 

‘‘Education is the greatest gift that 
life offers, and it implies a correspond- 
ing responsibility. For one who has such 
an advantage the greatest temptation is 
the declining of responsibility. The ques- 
tion is often asked whether or not a uni- 
versity education, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, pays. President Jordan 
says it does, but President Wheeler and 
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others say that it is at least doubtful. 
More men fail from want of force than 
from want of judgment, aud it would ap- 
pear that education often tends to re- 
duce rather than to add to a man’s force- 
fulness. The danger is that one has 
learned to spare himself when crucial 
moments come. 

‘‘Tt is a fact that some of the charac- 
teristics of the life of decadent Rome are 
to be observed to-day amongus. There 
is an air of blasé indifference, of know- 
ing it all, to be seen in too many univer- 
sity men. Their attitude merely amounts 
to contemptuous schoolism.’’ 


Educational New England. 


Preparations are being made to enter- 
tain 20,000 visiting teachers at the com- 
ing meeting of the N. E. A., July 6, 
in a manner Fe | of Boston. A gen- 
eral meeting ‘of all the teachers of the 
city has been held, with addresses by Pres. 
Eliot, who is the president of the associ- 


ation, Superintendent Seaver, Prin. 
Lincoln Owen, of the Rice Training school, 
and others. A committee, with James 
J. Storrow as chairman, has been en- 
gaged in raising funds to pay the ex- 
penses of halls and general offices for the 
Continued on page 750.) 








Notes of New Books. 


English Poems from Chaucer to Kipling, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Thomas Marc Parrott and Augustus 
White Long.—The purpose of this book is to put into the 
hands of students in secondary schools and smaller colleges 
a collection of English poems which will appeal to their 
tastes and touch their imaginations. The book contains a 
large number of the finest poems that adorn English litera- 
ture, presented with a definite purpose to impress upon the 
student the historical continuity of literary development. To 
emphasize this idea a brief sketch of the history of English 
poetry and several introductions to authors and periods are 
given. The volume will be prized outside of the school-room 
as well asin. It will be in demand among those who wish a 
knowledge of some of the best English poetry at first hand. 
eo. & Company, Boston. List price, $0.90; mailing price, 

1.00.) 


The secret of writing stories that will interest children is 
to view things from the standpoint of the little people. It 
is not such a wonderful secret, and yet how few there are 
who can so adjust their ideas to those of the children as to 
make the characters talk and act like living beings. One of 
the must successful of the stories in this line is that by 
Elizabeth Seal Blakely. She has chosen the subject of dolls, 
one of never-failing interest to children. The title is Fairy 
Starlight and the Dolls. The real and the fanciful are 
blended in it to the great delight of the young folks, who do 
not clearly draw the line where the one ends and the other 
begins. The plot is this: Bianca, an eight-year old girl, 
thanks to the magic powers of Fairy Starlight, went thru 
the little door into Strangeland, and there heard her numer- 
ous dolls talk, hobnobbing with them on equal terms and 
meeting with all sorts of gentle and interesting adventures. 
It is a story that cannot fail to please the children. The 
book is illustrated very — by Lucy F. Perkins. (A. 
C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. Price, $1.00.) 


How to Make Money is a book that will give hosts of 
women hints as to how they can employ their time to the 
best advantage, financially, according to their circumstances 
and talents. The different parts of the book are written by 
different women and the whole has been edited by Katharine 
Newbold Birdsall. The pene given here have been carried 
out in practice. We will give a few of them: Story-telling 
as a profession, shopping classes, a luncheon plan, loaning a 
private library, fine laundering, palmistry, traveling milliner, 
amateur photography, entertainments for children, visiting 
nurse, repairing toys, etc. These give a hint as to the end- 
less opportunities for earning money that women may find. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Leavening the Nation: The Si of American Home Mis- 
sions, by Joseph B. Clark, D.D. This is a brief and com- 
as history of Protestant mission work in the United 

tates, for which a need has been felt for some time. Dr. 
Clark is secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, and his work in the home missionary field is known 
thruout the country. He was given a leave of absence in 
which to prepare a non-sectarian history of missions, and 
this volume is the result. The book was carefully written 
with the aid of the secretaries of other denominational 
boards. The style is popular. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York. Price, net, $1.25.) 


It is considered settled that the education of the head thru 
the training of the hand is sound practice. Next the ques- 
tion comes up, What kind of manual work shall be adopted? 
The claims of Hand-Loom Weaving are set forth in a ve 
attractive way by Mattie Phipps Todd, of the Motley school, 


Minneapolis, with an introduction by Alice W. Cooley, 
formerly supervisor of primary schools in that city. Weav- 
ing is one of the oldest of arts and one which seems espe- 
cially fitted for young people as it was for the youth of the 
race. In this little book the loom is described and also the 
way to handle the warp and woof. Then the author takes 
up in detail the various materials, as raffia, darning cotton 
yarn, macremé cord, leather strips, celluloid strips, hetland 
wool, knitting silk, Angora wool, etc. There are directions 
for dyeing, and for making various articles, as hammocks, 
mats, rugs, blankets, and other useful articles. The book is 
beautifully illustrated. (Rand, McNally & Company, Chi- 
cago and New York.) 


It would be hard to compute the number of hearty laughs 
in the little book called Up-to-date Minstrel Jokes, collected 
and arranged by H. H. Wheeler, for it is infinite. In this 
little book are jokes, talks, stump speeches, conundrums 
and monologs for amateur minstrels, many of which have 
never before appeared in print; also a special department of 
female minstrel jokes—stump speeches and monologs, 
arranged especially for ‘‘lady minstrels.’’ Amateur min- 
strels will find this a mine of good material. (Up-to-date 
Publishing House, 5 Hamilton place, Boston. Price, $0.25.) 


Luck o’ Lassendale is a story by the earl of Iddesleigh 
which relates to the fortunes of an old and wealthy English 
family. At the time of the opening of the tale, Sir Francis, 
a young scion, has just become head of the house, and the 
family are bothering their heads over an old prophecy. 

They fear that Sir Alfred may prove the ‘‘ weakly son and 
frail,’’ that he will ally himself with a certain young woman 
—Miss Clara Woodleigh. He does not turn out just right; 
he proves blind in his selfishness, allured by the spirit of 
gambling, finally worshiping that subtlest Moloch of this age, 
but dies saving a child from a runaway horse in the street. 
Thus while life was not all it might have been death came 
to him early and in noble guise. 

In the end there is an alliance of the families, for Giles 
Woodleigh marries Mary Lassendale; so affairs do not turn 
out so very badly after all. (John Lane, New York.) 





The Real Crank 
Is Plainly Marked. 


A crank is one who stays in beaten paths when common 
sense tells him to leave. 

The reat crank is one who persists in using coffee because 
accustomed to and yet knows it hurts him. It is this one 
who always pays the penalty, while the sensible person who 
gives up coffee and takes on Postum Food Coffee in its place 
enjoys all the benefits of returning health. 

_A well-known manufacturer’s agent of New York Cit 
visited the grocery department of one of the big New Yor 
stores not long ago and there he tasted a sample cup of Pos- 
tum made the right way. He said ofuoteaie: ‘* Just thru 
the energy of that young woman who was serving Postum 
there I became a convert to the food drink and gave up the 
drug drink coffee and got well. 

‘*T had used coffee to excess and was gradually becoming 
a complete wreck, getting weaker and more nervous every 
day. I paid the penalty for using coffee and when I tasted 
the delicious Postum I was glad indeed to make the change. 
_ “So I gave up the coffee altogether and have used Postum 
instead ever since. My family at first called me a crank, but 
seeing how Postum benefited me the first month they ali got 
in line and as a result of Postum’s remarkable benefits to 
me we all drink it now entirely in place of coffee and we are 
well.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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TWO INDISPENSABLE HELPS 


The Teachers’ Mnstitute 


Silber Annibersary Year 


HE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is the oldest, largest, 
most helpful, and handsomest of the monthly education- 
al journals—and the publishers challenge comparison 
with — on these points. It has nearly 40,000 

regular subscribers—the strongest evidence of its great value. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE gives all-round help. Its edi- 
torial plan is comprehensive and provides for a regular 
recurrence of all school subjects in their season. The most 
approved methods for teaching the various branches are 
fully explained and discussed in its pages, and devices fur- 
nished that will aid teachers to keep their pupils busy and 
happy. Each issue has many original illustrations of beauty 
and value, and a cover of charming design. 
Ten charts are given free during the year. Following is 
the list of subjects: 
Sept. Making Iron—Chart showing this wonderful process. 
Oct. Portrait Cuas. Dickens, and his home at Gads Hill, 
England. 
Nov. Making Rubber -Illustrating process of growth and 
manufacture. 
Dec. Christmas Suggestions for school decoration. New 
and valuable. 
Jan. William Penn’s Home and other historic places 
around Philadelphia. 
Peb. Drawing Chart—Proportion 
March Map and Products of Porto Rico 
Aprai Bird Chart showing time of year each bird is with us. 
May Bird Chart—Feet and heads. 
June Manufacture of Gas 


These are alone worth the price of the paper, which is but 
One Dollar a Year 





The Primary School 


CROWDED WITH BEST PRIMARY METHODS. BEAUTIFULLY 


ILLUSTRATED 


Thirteenth Year 


HE PRIMARY SCHOOL was the first paper published 
T exclusively for primary teachers, and has steadily 
advanced in circulation because of the usable material 

it presents from month to month. Every phase of the first 
four years of school work receives help through its columns. 


SUPPLEMENTS FOR 1903-1904 
The following charts will be presented during the year: 


Sept. Cod Fishing 

Oct. Cloth—How it is made—from the sheep to the loom. 

No. Blackboard Stencil—Popular subject. 

De. A Beautiful Christmas Picture 

Jan. Portrait of Epcar A. Bor, and drawing of the Poe cot- 
tage. 

Fen Easy Manual Trainimg and Busy Work. 

March. Human Habitations—Homes of American Indi- 
ans. 

April. Botany Charts~—Peculiar Seed Vessels. 

May. Longfellow—Blackboard Stencil. 

June. Drawing—Chart. 


One Dollar a Year 


Both papers will be sent for a year for $1.80, including a set of age ty Practical Charts (price 


Special Offer $1.00), or including Educational Foundations for $2.80, net. Mention t 
Superintendents and principals will greatly benefit their schools by inducing each of their teach- 





ers to subscribe for one or more of these papers. 


s special offer. 





A monthly text-book of pedagogy and general culture for teachers. Sixteenth year 


Encouraged by the success and popularity of this unique magazine, the editor and publishers are pleased to announce for 
the coming year the following Important Features. Beginning with the September number for 1903 there will be an 


INCREASE IN SIZE 


to nearly that of the magazine page, and the number of pages will also be 
increased. A new and clearer type will be used and the cover design made 


more attractive. There will be an 


ADDITION OF VALUABLE MATERIAL 


Each issue will contain a stirring leader written especially for the 
These articles will be up to date, in- 
spiring, bound to quicken thought, broaden the reader’s outlook, and incite 


magazine by a prominent educator. 


him to earnest effort to keep abreast of the times. 


TEN NEW COURSES OF STUDY 


prepared at the request of superintendents from all parts of the country, 
and fitted for use by city or country teachers. Text-books are recom- 
mended, the plan carefully mapped out, everything prepared for thorough 


and systematic study. 


Terms, $1.50 per year. Until July 1, 1903, renewals and new subscrip- 


tions will be received at the former rate of $1.00 per year. 
Sample of September number will be ready June 20. 


A new subscriber to EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS mentioning this ad- 
vertisement will receive FREE on request a copy of Tate’s Philosophy 


of Education, paper covers. 


PU 


O present to its readers, in compact 
and convenient form, the discus- 
sions of the vital problems of the 
school, this magazine was estab- 

lished sixteen years ago. It aims to give 
a broad and clear view of education. 

it states definitely the principles which 
underlie the process of education. 

It concisely illustrates the processes 
which make education effective. 

It deals with fundamentals. 

It is intended to be a text-book for 
teachers and those aspiring to teach. 

It aims to promote a professional zeal 
and the enlargement of teaching power. 

It is the exponent of all that is good in 
the school from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

Its special features are designed to 
make it an acceptable text-book for read- 
ing circles, normal classes, and other 
gatherings of teachers, when discussion 
supplements individual study. 


PET 


FUNUNEUSOURUOUEDOOURULUOOONSUOUODDOOUSUOOOUCHOQUENUOUENROOISD 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 6} East 9th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 748.) 
association and all the various educa- 
tional institutions of the city are joinin; 
in the effort to make the meeting bot 
profitable and enjoyable. 

In place of the usual exhibits of school 
work in one hall, exhibits will be given 
in the several college and institute labo- 
ratories, and in the high and grammar 
school buildings of the city and neighbor- 
— towns. 

A banquet or luncheon is arranged 
for every day of the meeting. On Mon- 
day this will be given by the American 
Institute of Instruction, at five. On one 
day it will be given by the governor in 
honor of the governor of North Carolina. 
And there will be besides numerous re- 
ceptions. The Mayflower club will give 
a daily reception at the Woman’s build- 
ing at4p.m. On Tuesday evening, there 
will be a reception both at the Fine Arts 
building and at the public library. The 
girls’ high school is to be used as a 
Woman’s club. 


BosTon, Mass. — When President War- 
ren closed his long term of service as the 
head of Boston university, on June 3, 
the university convocation, consisting 
principally of graduates, presented him 
with a seek for $1,000 as a mark of 
their esteem. The presentation took 
place in the meeting of the convocation, 
and Dean William E. Huntington, who is 
the acting president of the university, 
presided. At the close of the principal 
address given by Rev. Dr. Frank Wilbur 
Merrick upon ‘‘ The Individual in a So- 
cial Age,’’ Rev. Edward M. Taylor bade 
farewell to Dr. Warren on behalf of the 
alumni. He dwelt upon the usefulness 
of Dr. Warren’s life and gave emphasis 
to his sterling character and constant in- 
tegrity. At the close of his remarks, he 
handed over the check. Dr. Warren re- 
plied that this was the one scene in his 
life where his feelings were too deep for 
utterance. He pe not say enough of 
the loyalty of the alumni and the affec- 
tion of the friends of the university. 

At the annual reception, in the even- 
ing, Dr. Warren announced that the 
university has just received a gift of 
$100,000 which will be used to purchase 
the building at the corner of Somerset 
street and Ashburton place. 


Mr. William E. Endicott, master of 
the Christopher Gibson school, was found 
dead in his bed on June 3. His death 
was caused by Bright’s disease induced 
by injuries in an electric car accident, a 
few weeks before. Mr. Endicott was 
born in Canton in 1842, was educated in 
the school of his native town, in the 
Chauncey Hall school of Boston, and 
Prof. Agassiz’s school in Cambridge. 
He began teaching in 1859, in Sharon, 
and he taught later in Hingham and in 
Quincy. In the Civil war, he served with 
the Tenth Massachusetts battery, and 
was confined for some time in Libby 
prison. At the close of the war, he re- 
turned to teaching and had been master 
of the Christopher Gibson school for over 
thirty years. He was an authority upon 
all matters pertaining to horticulture, 
and for more than twenty years was li- 
brarian of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural society. He was a lineal descend. 
ent of Gilbert Endicott, brother of the 
famous John Endicott, the two coming 
over from England together in 1628. 


CHELSEA, Mass.—Mrs. Adelaide M. 
Harvey, who has been a teacher for 
twenty-three years, has resigned the po- 
sition of principal of the Bloomingdale 
school. She considers the duties of prin- 
cipal too onerous, but she will continue 
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to teach in a suborbinate position. Miss 
Mary Cronin has been appointed her suc- 
cessor. 


EVERETT, Mass.—The Home school, 
which for the last twenty-nine years 
has been a prominent institution of the 
town, will be discontinued. It was found- 
ed by Mrs. A. P. Potter as a girls’ pri- 
vate school, and it was one of the first 
schools of the kind to provide a course of 
study specifically to prepare for college. 
The aim of age oo ——= 
prepare girls physically, morally, an 
spiritually for the best in life. Mrs. 
Potter closed her connection with the 
school three years ago, Miss Myra F. 
Weld, who bell been one of the teachers 
for ten years, taking her place. Miss 
Weld now goes to China as a missionary. 


Lynn, Mass.—Miss Annie E. Whittier, 
of the Oakdale school, Dedham, has been 
elected principal of the Pickering school 
at asalary of $1,200. She was formerly 
principal assistant in the Cobbett school, 
and later a teacher in the Ingalls school. 
In both positions she was very popular 
with the pupils, and all rejoice that she 
returns. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—Mr. George S. 
Alden has been selected by the school 
committee to represent Waltham at the 
coming meeting of the N. E. A. in Bos- 
ton. This is the first appointment of the 
kind we have noted, and the city deserves 
credit in leading off with such a delegate. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mrs. Agassiz, who 
has held the position of president of Rad- 
cliffe college since its opening, has re- 
signed, and Dr. Le Baron Russell Briggs, 
dean of the faculty of arts and sciences, 
Harvard university, has been elected to 
the position. President Briggsis a native 
of Salem and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1875. Since that time he has 
been*connected with the Harvard faculty, 
first as tutor in Greek, and later as in- 
structor and professor of English. He 
has shown himself one of the most popular 
and successful teachers connected with 
the university. In 1891 he was chosen 
dean of Harvard college, a position 
which he continued to hold until 1902, 
when he was chosen dean of the faculty 
of arts and sciences. As a recognition 
of eminent success as dean, the univer- 
sity conferred the degree of LL.D. upon 
him in 1900. Radcliffe college is to be 
congratulated upon securing the services 
of so eminent and talented a man for its 
president. 


For some years it has been a matter 
of earnest solicitude to those most deeply 
interested in Wesleyan university, at 
Middletown, Conn., lest the annual in- 
come should fall seriously behind the an- 
nual expenditure. While it is true that 
the endowment is larger by several hun- 
dred thousand dollars than it was ten 
years ago, the necessary enlargement of 
old departments and the founding of new 
departments demanded by new conditions 
have increased the expenses to a point 
where the present endowment is no longer 
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Difficult Digestion 
That is dyspepsia. 
It makes life miserable. 
Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
~but simply because they must. 
They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 
They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 


Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 


F REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
oe te... 
Moon’s Phases, Ti 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., ete. 


Write for ~~ particulars 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


E> ; (DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 
Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beautt- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school 
room, 




















To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil, 





adequate. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. 
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LAZY LIVER 


“I find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic I feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine I have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 







Best For 
The Bowels 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE you gece 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pen 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 











\ 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the 
es mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. ' 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


_ Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to $50— 
Cost $100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. f , 
Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
241 Broadway, New York. 


WE PUBLISH 


8 large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Oatalogs free. Address E. L. 
KELLOGG & OO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 266 
Wabash Ave, Ohicago, 116 Summer St., Roston.’ Send 
all subscriptions to the New York office. 











WELLESLEY, Mass.—Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, registrar of Wellesley college, 
resigned, and Miss Edith S. Tufts, 

has been elected her successor. Miss 
Tufts is at present instructor in Greek. 


FALL River, Mass.—Mr. J. W. Bailey: 
principal of the Atlanta School of Tech- 
nology, has been elected principal of the 
Bradford Durfee Textile school, at.a sal- 
ary of $2,500. Heis anativeof Waltham 
and has been in the South for three 
years. The school is to open in the fall. 


NEw LonpDoNnN, N. H.—Colby academy 
celebrates its semi-centennial in connec- 
tion with the anniversary on June 16. 
Miss Dow, who has been the teacher of 
French and German in the Home school, 
at Everett, Mass., is to be a member of 
the faculty next year. 





Place of Occupation. 


The latest addition to the list of corre- 
spondence stuay coursesin philosophy and 
education offered by the University of 
Chicago is a course on ‘‘Social Occupa- 
tions in ram | Education.”’ 

This course is designed to meet the 
needs of supervisors, principals, and 
teachers who are attemptiug to make 
room for practical activity asa regular 
feature of elementary education. It 
aims to afford an insight into the princi- 
ples of selection by means of which the 
educational value of the various occupa- 
tions may be tested; to present the most 
fundamental features in the development 
of social occupations oe. Aryan 
peoples; toshow the relation of the child’ 
psychical attitudes to the serious activities 
of the race; to indicate what modifica- 
tions of the serious occupations of life 
that are introduced into the school are 
demanded by a recognition of differ- 
ences due to natural environment, social 
needs, and psychical attitudes; to make a 
practical app ication of the results of this 
course to the work in primary, intermedi- 
ate and grammar grades, and to help the 
teacher gain information wegueens the 
literature of the subject and the nature 
of the materials and apparatus required. 





Recent Deaths. 


William Cross Williamson, for twenty- 
five years a member of the Boston school 
committee, died June 12, at his summer 
home in Weston, Mass. He was a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Williamson & Sul- 
livan. He was graduated from Harvard 
university in 1855. 


Henry G. Jesup, professor of eae | in 
Dartmouth college from 1877 to 1899, died 
June 15, at Hanover, N. H. Professor 
Jesup was a Yale man, class of 1847. His 
age was seventy-seven years. 


Miss Annie M. Miller, one of the oldest 
school teachers in Essex county, N. J., 
and for thirty-six years a teacher in the 
Chestnut street public school in Newark, 
died on June 10. 





Dr. E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, 0., 
writes: I have found five-grain antikam- 
nia tablets an excellent remedy in all 
forms of neuralgia. Druggists dispense 
them and we would ——— your getting+ 
a dozen to have on hand in time of pain. 
Camping and outing parties will do the 
proper —s by having some in their 
medical kit for emergency cases. —Ccur- 
ter of Medicine. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
VER FIFTY YBARS b: ILLIONS OF uoTerrn 


NS the G a 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold ' Denggins in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ slow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 








\GLOBE Gasets: 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS. 









GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 
Give the latest Long Straight Back Effect - 
ARE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to- 
date Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn 
by more ladies in all stations of life than any 
other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing $2 and 83 stasis Betas 
Any Figure Perfec ed. 
. A Trial Will Convince You. 
WE SOLD more One Dollar Corsets dur- 
ing 1902 than any other maker in the world. 
Send for Catalogue. All dealers sell Globe Cor- 
sets. If yours can't supply you, send us his name 
and One Dollar, and we will forward any corset, 
style, size, and color you order, free of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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For 30 days to the readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Beautiful Eight-Day 


Parlor Lamp 


or Toilet Set, or Mantel Clock, or 
Watch, or China Tea Set, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 


ter ante 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 











Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
epectalty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLE aires Asthma, 


STOWELL & CO., 





or by mail, 96 
fe tht 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


2 stablished 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
» ‘sitiens filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


2 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
oburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
03 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
er Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
i ) Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Sch. orh orn TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 
enue 


THE Pk, ©” TEACHERS AGENCY Ft*4ee 


ormal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
Advises parents about schools). WM. O. PRATT Manager. 








' 





Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Joun C. Rooxwetu, Manager. 














Recommends colle, 
private schools, and fz. 


AMERICAN « .0 FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, School. ,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(Established 1291 by present manager) 


Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mer.. RALEIGH,N.C. 
WESTERN BraNoH OFFICE: FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Members represented through both Offices. 


Educational Bureau 


(G) Allentown, Pa. 
PECI ALI ST fa with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Col- 
leges, in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 
positions paying from #60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
music and drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, (Nat. Ed Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 














We furnish financial and professional references and 
invite investigation by competent teachers. 


Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 


We were unable to fill hundreds of places making 
application last year. 


Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 
cilities, efficient service, direct work. 
Good positions for good teachers. 
Register now. Circulars free. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blewing dene en the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


New York University 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y.CITY. | 
A graduate School or 
S CH OOL pe a ot pea 
Pe} ft furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
PEDAGOGY ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 

selves to become superintendents, principale, 

supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 

and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, ~ 
THE REGISTRAR, 

Washington Square, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
tf academic requirements, and who have 

two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been ua 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on ap lication to the Registrar. 
JAMES MacALISTER, President. 








GOOD TEACHERS are indemand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well te write to us for infermation. The demand on us 
for good primary, intermediate, and grammar grade teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FISHER S& ACENCY 


A.G. FISHER, Prop 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, “* How to Increase 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


MARTHAS : VINEYARD : SUMMER : INSTITUTE 

















Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the U. S. 


Out in the Atlantic 


Complete courses in 
METHODS, ACADEMICS, SUPER- 
VISION, AND ORATORY 


One fare from Whole country to N. E. A. 
Boston. $3.00 Round Trip from Boston 


d for 64-page cireular containing full imfor- 
n 


Sen 
matio: 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 














Cool and Healthful 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHeoL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


4 QUAKER (TY JANDMARK 
More than 150 {mith Premier € Typewriters 
are used by the City gsDepartments 


having Offices in thisg Buildin$. 


























¢ 
Mus 


The SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER( 
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ROGET’S THESAURUS of English 


Words and Phrases 
New Enlarged Edition. on. os: with index, $200. Hef 
elf, $3. 
“A dictionary of synonyms is a necessity to every student 
and writer. Roget’s Thesaurus has been for many years re- 
arded as the one complete and perfect book of the kind in the 
anguage.”’ 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 


Translated and edited by Prof. E * Grosvenor. 25 colored |. 


Msps. $2 
“ The most satisfactory world history of its kind in existence.” 

— Public Opinion. 

0 °S ANCIENT HISTORY. Maps, index, $1.00 
DURU?’S MIDDLE AGES. Maps, index, $0.75 
DURUY’S MODERN TIMES. Maps, index, $1.00 

Being Parts I, II., and Ifl. of the “General History.” Edited 

bv Prot. E. A. Grosvenor 
“IT know of no historical hand-book of equal comprehensive- 
ness which is at once so up-to-date, so authoritative, and so 
some written.”—Wm. F. WarRken, Presiaent of boston 
niver sity. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Translated and edited by Prof. J. F. Jameson. I2 colored 


maps. $7, 
“The best of all short summaries of French history.”— 
ANDREw D. WsirE. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
Written to accompany Duruy’s ‘General History,’ by Prof. 
E. A. Grosvenor. $I 00 
‘“*A compact and handy volume of reference.”—Review of 


Reviews. 
AMERICAN CH.£.RITIES 
By AmosG. Warner, Ph.D. Cloth, $1.75 
‘Asa manual on a subject of the most vital importance the 
book is a model, and its value is hardly to be over-estimated.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 


By Richard T. Fly, Ph.D..11.D. Cloth, $1.50 _ 
‘Here for the first time the public is pre-ented with a full 
and accurate account of socialism as it is.’”—Chicago Times. 





SOCIAL THEORY 
bs 9 Joon Bascom Cloth, $1.75 
“Very practical and ethically stimulating.”’— The Advance. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION 
P B: F.H. Wires LL.D. Cloth, $1.75 
“Will educate its readers in a subject on which there is, as 
il altogether too much sentimentality on the one hand, and 
rutal severity on the other.”— New York Observer. 


IRRIGATION 
By F. H. Newell, Chief U. S. Aydrographer. 156 Illustrations. 
es _ $2.00 net. (Postage, 20 cts.) 4 
“ A strikingly important work on the great American deserts, 
and how they may be made habitable.” 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY 
By B. E. Fernow, N. Y. State Coll. of Forestrs. $1.50 net. 
Postage, 15 cts.) 
_ ‘*No other book of like authority. To be commended in the 
highest terms.’”’- Phila. Pub.ic Ledger. 


THE POETRY OF BROWNING 
By Stopford A. Brooke. $1.50 net. (Postage, 15c 8.) 
“The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of this poet 
yet published.”- London Times. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
_ By Ferdinard Bru etiere. Cloth, $’.00 
_ “This is a real history, the best history of French literature 
in existence.’”’— Prof. E. A. GRosVENOR. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
By Drs. Moulton, Pete's, Bruce, and others. Introduction by 
lyman Abbott. $150 
“One of the most important analyses of the subject that has 
ever been attempted.”—/ ommercral Advertiser. 


WARD’S DICTIONARIES of Prose and 


Poetry—In 2 Vols. 


Cloth. $1.00 each 
“ Unusually full and accurate.”—Prof. W. H. Browne, Johns 
Hopkins. 

































THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 2268 West Broadway, New York 











IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 





CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
By Harry F. TOWLE and PAuL R. JENKS, Instructors in 
the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 

With introduction, notes, and vocabulary, specially suited 
to the needs of the average pupil; also, in appendix of eighty 
pages a complete syntax of the Gallic War in clear and com- 
pact form, swfficient for all the ordinary work of the pupil. 
Abundant illustrations, plain and in color. 606 pp. $1.25. 


JUVENAL 


By Harry L. WILSON, Associate Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University. 

This book aims (1) to supply the undergraduate with 
everything needful for the understanding and appreciation of 
the author, without doing his thinking for him; (2) to offer 
to the advanced student and the teacher assistance for a 
more thorough study of the satire. 370 pp. $1.40. 


WRITING LATIN 


Book Two; Third and Fourth Year Work 


By J. E. Barss, Latin Master in Hotchkiss School. 
The lessons present a skilful grouping of subjects, with 
most serviceable ‘‘hints,’’ which interpret practically the 
technical language of the grammars and forestall many of 
the things that puzzle pupils. An unusually practical and 
attractive book—not too difficult for the average learner. 
About 200 pp. 75 cents. (Ready in August.) 
These are a part of the Gildersleeve-Lodge series. Write 
for sample pages and further information. 





PATHWAYS IN NATURE AND 
LITERATURE-—A First Reader. 
By SARAH Row CurRIsTY, edited by Dr. EpDwarp R. 
SHaw, late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University. (Just from the press. ) 

This is the first book of a series of Readers planned to 
meet the educational theory of concentration and correla- 
tion of studies. 

On the nature side, the child is stimulated to keen obser- 
vation of the common things which he sees every day, such 
as birds, bees, beasts, and flowers. 

In literature, children’s jingles, folklore, and fairy tales 
are given, and poems to be read aloud by the teacher. 

Beautifully illustrated. Thirty-two pages in color. 
Cloth, 25 cents. Write for sample pages. 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING 
By EUGENE BOUTON 

Word Studies—aA drill in words as individuals. 

Word Building—A phonic drill. 

The vocabulary given contains about 2,300 words. Most 
of these are repeated twice and many three times, thus 
securing ample informal review. 

Over 250 illustrations make the book attractive and serve 
as a basis for language lessons and dictation exercises. 
Many of the pictures are in outline and can be reproduced 
by the children, thus impressing the meaning of the word 
and furnishing busy work for the school hours. 

Cloth, 124 pp. 25 cents. 
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oS ount the Dots J RAND, MeNALLY ‘& COMPA NY 


To supply you with Up-to-date, Attractive, and Teachable School Books 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


Based on Literary Models. 
By Rose M. Kavana, Teacher of English in the Mediu High School, (hicago, and Arthur Beatty, Ph.D. 
Instructor in Engttsh, in the University ef Wisconsin. Cloth, 428 pages; with 18 reproductions of 
famous paintings in sepia. Price, $1.00. 

This book contains a new and valuable idea in what it calls the Studio Method. As the artist analyzes his 
model before attempting his own composition, so the student of English is made to — certain literary models 
and then directed in his own composition. The student’s work is made the basis of the instruction he receives. 
It is a literary rather than a rhetorical method, and aims at stimulating an interest in good workmanship. The 
book covers the first three years’ work in high schools, academies, and normal schools. 


I. Lights to Literature Readers. A Five IX. The Rand-McNally Primary Gram- (da) King of the Golden River. 
and Eight-book Series. mar. By Hatu. (e) Story of a Short Life. 
Il. New Century Readers. A Five and X. The Rand-McNally Practical Eng- (7) Alice in Wonderland. 
Eight-book Series. lish Grammar. By HAtu. (g) Treasure Island. Ltc. 
III. Dryer’s Series of Rand-McNally XI. On Beginning Number Work. By XV: NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Geographies. (Three books). OSBORNE. (a) Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. 
Iv. Hewett’s Speller. XII, The Round Rapid Writing Books. = ao 
V. Hewett’s Arithmetics. (Nine Numbers.) (a) Wingo and Sting . 
VI. Composition and Rhetoric, By Kava- XIII. A First Book in Business Methods. (e) Viking Tales. 
na and Beatty. By TELLER and Brown. (7) Eskimo Stories. 
Vil Language Through Nature, Liter- x1v. THE CANTERBURY CLASSICS. (9) King Arthur, 
ature, and Art. By PERDUE and (a) Rab and His Friends. (h) Norse Stories. 
GRISWOLD. (0) Gold Bug. (0) Classic Myths. 
VIII. Hand-Loom Weaving. By Topp. (c) Cricket on the Hearth. Etc , Ete. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
By H. Avis Perdue, of the Keith School, Chicago. and Sarah E. Griswold, of ‘he Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago. With 12 full-page and 145 text illustrations. Cloth, 288 pages; 45 cents. 

‘‘Language Through Nature, Literature, and Art’’ is the simplest language book yet issued, and is intended 
for use before the formal study of grammar is begun. It is carefully graded and presents only the necessary 
facts for simple and correct writing. It is a Language Book throughout, but the work is based on the three 
subjects of Nature, Literature, and Art in such a way as to give the book special significance. In addition to 
the work in language there are three distinct courses of study in the book. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, New York, and London. 


Write us a letter of inqutry and receive in repiy a 
letter of informat:on regarding these books 
























“WHAT WE MAY DO” 


A Book of Sewing Card Patterns— 
Forms of Life in Straight Lines « 














ARRANGED BY ANNA W. DEVEREAUX, 


Supervisor of Kindergartens, Lowell, Mass. 








The Patterns are practical and artistic. The Designs are arranged 
for the purpose of helping Kindergartners and Primary Teachers and 


pleasing children. 
PRICE, - . SIXTY CENTS 








PUBLISHED BY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.,, Sorinsticld, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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HOSSFELD’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS 








FRENCH SPANISH |. 
English-French Grammar, by Hossfeld’s New —— I semnaet tar Cidtocs, takace — 
Method, arranged for Classes, Schools, and PrivateLessons - - - - - = $1.00 
Private Lessons - $1.00 Key toabove-  - 3 
Keytoabove- - - - - + = = 30 Spanish-English Grammar, by Hossfeld’s New 
Conjugation of French Regular and _Trregular Method - 1.00 
Verbs - 15 a ey - - : ane - = = - 
English-French Commended Caccmgueatines - 60 panish Vom sition and idioms - 
English-French Dictionary - - - - = 30 Modern Englsh-Sp anish and Sp anish-English 60 
French-English Dictionary - - - - - 30 Conju ugation "yt Spanish Regular and Irregular 
The Two Dictionaries in one volume - - = - 60 erbs - 15 
Modern French Dictionary - - - -~ - 60 English-Spanish Commercial Correspondent - 60 
French Dialogues - - - - - - - 45 Correspondencia Comercial - 60 
: Engineering Translations in English and Spanish 1.00 
French Conversations - - - - - - 45 Hossfeld’s Spanish Reader - - Z 60 
Hossfeld’s Spanish Dialogues ae 45 
GERMAN Don Quixote in Spanish - = = « 50 
English-German Grammar, by Hossfeld’s New ITALIAN 
Method, arranged for Classes, Schools, and English-Italian Grammar, by Hossfeld’s New 
Private Lessons - $1.00 Method, arranged for Classes, Schools, and 
Key to above - - = = - - - - 30 “ — Lessons - -  - - “= 
German Composition andIdioms - - - - 15 on toabove-  - * 
Conjuguion of German Regular andiireguar | Soujagston eh Ree and ee 
erbs * 
2 60 
English-German Cuananatal Commepenionn - 60 ae... .. Pa - = je = = 60 
English-German Dictionary - - - - - 30 
German-English Dictionary - - - - - 30 Dutch Dialogues - DUTCH - $0.45 
The Two Dictionaries inone volume - - = - 60 English-Duteh and Dutch-English Dictionary - 1.10 
Modern German Dictionary - - - - - 60 Dutch Grammar - - 1.00 








*.« Schools and Teachers are invited to write for complete catalogues and specimen copies of the 


series which will be supplied gratis by JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Hall and Brumbaugh Standard Primer 


Simple, beautiful, and full of action. Do you think this book, like most Primers, is more difficult 
than a First Reader? You are wrong. It is not. 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


Pedagogical and Literary. Shall not good reading books give pupils classic selections for life 
memories ? 


Brooks's Famous Arithmetics 


Not spiral—just clear, logical, and thorough. They make teachers of mathematics. 


Brooks's New Mental Arithmetic 


The adopted State book of Delaware, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Oregon. Used in districts, 
boroughs, towns, counties, and cities everywhere. Used once used always. 


Westlake's Common School Literature 
That compact little book which is critical and literary rather than biographical. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters 


Not an ordinary “letter writer,” but a complete authority upon all matters of correspondence and 
social and business etiquette. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Greatest Dictionary Family in the World 


THE FUNK (@ WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,000 More Words than Any Other Dictionary. 
The Work of 247 of the World’s Greatest Scholars. 


Thousands of New Words. 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. Appen- 
dix of 500,000 Facts. Many Exclusive Features, 21 Superb Colored 
Plates. Cost over $!,000,000. ‘‘ The most perfect dictionary ever made.” 
—A. G. Wilkinson, Pn.b..U. 8. Patent Opice. “* Certain to supersede all 
other dictionaries.”—4.H. Sayce, LL.D., “xfora Univ. Handsome Pros- 
pectus free if you mention this advertisement. 


THE OFFICE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 


Designed to meet the most exacting requirements of the modern desk 
dictionary. 62,284 terms, besides 1,224 illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full 
etymologies, use of prepositions indicated, etc. With complete index. 

Richard M. Jones, LL.B., Head Master, William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
aH “‘There is no academic dictionary published in this country that approaches 








Large Svo, 915 pp., cloth, leather back, $2.50, Full leather, 
$4.00. Thumb index, 50 cents extra, 


Tne COMPREHENSIVE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 

This is the latest and most perfect school dictionary in the English 
lan ge. It gives the orthography, eo meaning, and ety- 
mology of 88,000 words and phrases bere are 800 illustra ions. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, President of the American Authors’ Guild: “I deem 
it superior to any similar volume.” 

The Times-Herald, Chicago: “‘A remarkably convenient and satisfying work. We 
have seen no better small dictionary.” 


8vo, cloth, 541 pp. Price, #1.00. 


THE INTRODUCTORY STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 


This is the latest addition to the fameus Standard Dictionary series. 
It contains the orthogravhy, pronunciation, and meaning of about 
28,000 words. There are 500 illustrations. 

The Boston Times: “ {t contains much in little. In the school-room or in the 
household, or near at hand to the st:dent, its get-at-ableness is its best feature, 
for one has the assurance that its spelling and definitions are scholarly and up to 


date.” 
16mo, cloth. 482 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 








To Teachers 


Plant Purily 


in your pupils’ minds, by giving them, in the clear 
light of science, an adequate understanding of their 
own bodies and sexual organisms. The psychical in- 
fluence of proper knowledge on this most important 
subject insures pure living in the present and future, 
and relegates the lower nature to its legitimate place. 


The ‘‘Teaching Truth’’ Series of purity books, 
by Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, of Ann Arbor, is most 
helpful in instructing children rightfully concerning 
these mysterious laws of Life and Nature. Of this 
Series the following are now available:— 


“Teaching Truth ”’—for young children, 50c. 


**Child-Confidence Rewarded ’’—Show- 
ing the excellent effects of this system, 25c. 


**Almost A Man °’—full of useful truths, 50c. 


‘*Almost A Woman ’”’—awise counsellor, 50c, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The Wood-Allen Pub. Co. 
Fast Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Two Vols., Cloth, with Illustrated Problems. Price, $3.50, net 
Postage, 32 cents 


Text, 8v0, 76 pp. Atlas, Quarto, 31 pp. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


WITH 


Numerous Problems and Practical Applications 
BY 
WILLIAM S. HALL, C.E., E.M., M.S. 


Professor of Graphics and Mining in 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 














CONTENTS 
CHAP. I.—First Principles 


Definitions. Projections of a Point. Revolution of Vertical 
Plane. Projections of a Line. Representation of Planes. 
Notation and Conventions. Profile Planes. 


CHAP. Il.—Problems on the Point, Line, and Plane 


Traces of a Line. Length of a Line. Points and Lines in 
Oblique Planes. Revolution of Points and Lines. Plane 
Angles. Planes. Additional Problems for Construction. 


CHAP. III.—Curves and Tangents to Curves 
Generation and Classification of Lines. Curves and Tan- 


gents. 
CHAP. IV.—Surfaces 


Generation and Classification of Surfaces. Single Curved 
Surfaces and Tangent Planes. Surfaces of Revolution. 
Intersections and Developments. W Surfaces. 
Additional Problems on Surfaces. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 


Copies sent postpaid == 23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., NEW YORK 


on receipt of price 








PRACTICAL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN THE UNITED STATES 





GRAMMARS 





Brown’s First Lines 
Brown’s Institutes 


SCIENCE 





May’s Primary Physiology 

May’s Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene 

Ganot’s Physics 








WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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KING’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By CHARLES F. KING 


Master of the Dearborn School, Boston, and 

President of the Teachers’ Geography Club, 

Boston. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Ready in June 
Price, 6oc. 


A concrete 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 

TYPE STUDY | tots oa: 
: j scography by 

JOURNEY GEOGRAPHY ) modem methods 


ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY. in preparation 


Training for Citizenship 


A TEXT-BOOK IN CIVICS Price, ge. 


BY J. WARREN SMITH, FORMERLY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT BAY CITY, MICH. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


BY W. C. SAYRS, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS AT WILMINGTON, OHIO. Price, 6oc. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
530 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 











TEACHER'S 
CHOICE... 


The International is more 
generally used in schools 
_< any other dictionary. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL t has been selected in 
DCO NCO)NTNED ace tae 


It is commended by all the 
State ae oto, ents of 
Schools now in office, by 
nearly all the College Pres- 
idents, City and County 








Superintendents, the Prin- 
— of Normal Schools and a host of teachers. 
has 2364 quarto pages with 5000 illustrations. 25,000 new words and 
ppracee bes have recent been added under the —— m. of Ww. tT. 
arr 8, P 





Its pend a wohk departments of Biography, Ge Geography, Fiction, 


etc., isa packed storehouse of valuable information 





CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL Dy» een of Harvard 
University and the N. E. A., say 
‘““Yhe International is a je pea aay compact pone of accurate in- 
formation. The former edition has been in use in my office for the past 
ten years. The new edition now happily takes its place.”’ 


A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., D D., Philolo og and Fellow of 
Queen’s College. Oxford; England, says: 

“‘ Webster's Ioternational Dictionary is indeed a marvelous work; it is 
difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Fvery- 
thing is in it—not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but 
also what few of us would ever have thought of looking for. The last 
edition left nap eon | to be desired in thr oi. go and accuracy, and now a Su 

lTement os tit fully up to date. have been looking throngh t e 
atter with a feeling of astonishment at its completeness, and the amount 
_of labor that has been put into it.’ 





” Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Boot tial Glossary, etc. 
1100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size, 7x10x25¢ inches. 
“First-class in quality; second-class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 





LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds and ** A Test in Pronunciation” 
which are valuable aids in the school- -room. 





Specimen pages, etc., of both books ser sent on ‘application. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


that meet all requirements 





DUNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN 
ENGLISH consisting of 
First Book in English for Third and Fourth Grades 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades 
English Grammar for Grammar Schools 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
Books II to VI[I—a book for each school year. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


Problems under all subjects for the higher grammar 
grades, including algebraic problems, suitable for these 
grades. 
Just Published 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 
In three books—Parts One, Two, Three. 


These books are prepared to meet the requirements where 
a three-book series is preferred. In making them the author 
has drawn largely from his Graded Lessons series—a book 
for each school year—that are proving so successful, many 
of the best features of which have been availed of with 
some new presentations of great educational value. 

Samples mailed for examination—Graded Lessons and 
Problem Book, 15 cents each; Language and Grammar and 
Progressive Arithmetics, 25 cents each. 

It will repay educators seeking the best to acquaint them- 
selves with these text-books. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 





Books Preparing for Publication 





Fabulae Faciles 


By F. Ritchie, M.A. A new and thoroughly 
revised edition by Professor J. C. Kirtland Jr., 
Phillips (Exeter) Academy. 12mo. Cloth. With 
notes, illustrations, and a vocabulary. 








Greek History for Young Readers 


By Alice Zimmern, Girton College, Cambridge, 
with illustrations, plans, and 8 colored maps. 
Crown 8vo. 395 pp. $1.00. 








Actual Government as applied under 
American condi- 
tions. ByAlbert Bushnell Hart, LL. D. [Ameri- 
ican Citizen Series III. | 








An Introductory Study of Ethics 


A text-book for colleges. By Warner Fite, 
University of Chicago. Crown 8vo. 395 pp. 
[ Ready immediately. 














, en & Co., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WOODWARD SERIES 


THE MODERN ARITHMETIC 


A new two-book series for progressive teachers, embodyin 


(Just Published) 
By ARCHIBALD MURRAY 


arithmetic of experiment is carefully developed, and the monotony of rote work is overcome. 


pactly. and special subjects are treate i in their proper place. 


the latest approved methods b 


both American and foreign authorities. The 


he essentials of the subject are arranged com- 
The author's conception of number is especially commendable. The problems are 


sed on practical application to business methods. Itis the only series which gives a scientific and comprehensive demonstration of the value of 


short cuts in solving practical probiems. 


Primary and Elementary Grades, cloth, 308 pp. - -~— - 
Advanced Grades, cloth, 462 pp. - - - - -— = 


" . - $0.40 
" . ° .50 





WOODWARD'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 





Logically constructed om the inductive plan, each principle developed from 
preliminary questions, and illustrated by carefully selected picture exercises. 


Many literary selections, chosen especially for their grammatical value, are interspersed throughout both books 


Elementary Lessons in English, cloth, 143 pp. - . : : 
Advanced Lessons in English, cloth, 216 pp - . - - 


WOODWARD'S SERIES OF READERS. 





bound in cloth. 


First Reader, 100 pp. 


Second Reader, 196 pp. 


i. « 
ya 


Carefully graded throughout, leading the child step by step to an intelli- 
gent appreciation of good literature. he whole series is substantially 


. - $0.15 Third Reader, 256 pp. . - $0.35 
© - «ae Fourth Reader, 320 pp. = - ° .40 
Fifth Reader, 446 pp. - - - - - $0.50 


WOODWARD’'S SPELLERS. The Primary book consists of easy vocabularies and word lists. The Advanced book is very 
Systematic and gives rules for word building, employs diacritical marks to a reasonable degree, 





and cortains numerous exercises, quotations, and selections. 


Primary Speller, 96 pp., 


cloth . : . . : . 


Advanced Spzller, 126 pp., cloth - . . ° ° 





Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


Distributing Agents for Webb, Ware & Zaner’s Practical Drawing Series, 


- $0.15 
: : AS 


The most widely used series in the Middle West and 


South. Nos. I to 1V—20c. each, postpaid ; Nos. V te VIII—25c, each, postpaid. 


WOODWARD G TIERNAN PRINTING CoO. 


309-325 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 





The Story of the Britons 


By Hubert M. Skinner. ‘‘The very 
witchcraft of history,’’ says Henry Reed. 
Such is the story which the writer tells 
in sprightly style, bringing out its relation 
to literature, art, folklore, and veritable 
history. The thousand years before Eng- 
lish history begins are filled with legend- 


- ary events which embellish the literature 


of the world, and which have contributed 
more to English letters than any history 
except that of the Bible. It is a culture 
book of rare value. Beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Cloth, 240 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


Analysis of U. S. History 


by Topics, with Library 


References 


By Prof. Jesse Lewis, State Normal 
School, Maysville, N. D. The latest and 
most complete outlines in U. S. History 
and Government published. Jt is a Veri- 
table Pathfinder. Under each topic is 
given a full list of reference books with 
number of page treating the topic under 
discussion. Cloth, 185 pp. Price, 50 
cents; Manila cover, 30 cents. 





GreatAmerican Industries 


In Three Books: MINERALS— 
PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL—MAN- 
UFACTURES. Each book frem 175 
to 225 pp., with maps, charts, and 
many illustrations. 

Every library should have the complete 
set. They give history, descriptions, 
uses, Statistics, etc., of the subjects 
treated. They are plain, sensible, inter- 
esting, and instructive reading for pupil, 
teacher, and parent. Revised to date. 
Include them in your library orders. 
Price, per volume, 50 cents. 


Webb and Ware Practical 
Drawing Books 


The best series on the market to-day. 
Send for 40-page book of samples taken 
from the series—1 to 8. Write for de- 
scriptions and full information. We 
want to hear from you. 


The Little Journey Series 


Has just been adopted for use in the 
schools of Greater New York (11,000 
school rooms), and also in Jersey City. 





The School Year Books 


A unique and helpful series of books 
for teachers everywhere. Each volume 
presents a year’s school work, month by 
month, with ample lesson material, well 
selected, carefully planned, and suitably 
correlated. Prepared by teachers of the 
Southwestern State Normal School, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania. 

This series of School Year Books fur- 
nishes to superintendents and teachers 
a methodical basis for the work of the 
grades. They are not a mere course of 
study or book of methods, nor a collec- 
tion of teaching material, but they are 
all of these, and more. They differ from 
a mere course of study as a living body 
differs from a skeleton. They set forth 
the work that has actually been done in 
one typical school; they also present in 
large measure the choicest material and 
freshest methods in use anywhere. 


Send for full particulars, or remit $1.50 for 
books for 1st, 2d, and 3d year work. 
Any one year, 60 cents. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, ° . 


° CHICAGO 
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cnnenitenpatareaapneonaninnas 
Text-Books for Commercial Schools 





The Leading Bookkeeping System 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 


Williams & Rogers Series 





Three Courses: Inrtroductory, Advanced, and Complete. 
Especially adapted for use in High Schools. 





keeping are: The simple and natural way the 

subject is introduced and developed. The care- 

ful and systematic grading of the work. The 
ae character of the transactions. The business- 
ike appearance of the incoming vouchers, which are 
made out complete. The representative character of 
the special lines of business treated. The ease with 
which the work can be supervised by the teacher. 

This system has been introduced into a large number 
of a schools throughout the — and is giving 
complete satisfaction. An illustrated circular fully 
describing this work and containing recommendations 
from prominent commercial teachers will be sent to 
any teacher or school officer on request. 


T« distinguishing features of this system of book- 


¢ 













A NeWw Publication 


MODERN BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 
By E. C. MILLS 
Cloth 76 pages 30 cents 


' = is aseries of muscular movement exercises 





and lessons in practical writing, based on the 
natural slant, for use in business schools and in 
the commercial departments of high schools. 
The copies are photo-engraved reproductions of actual 
pen-writing, and are accompanied by clear and concise 
Instructions to the student. A copy of the work will 
be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 





OTHER POPULAR BOOKS 


Modern Illustrative Banking 

Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

Snyder & Thurston’s Practical Bookkeeping 
New Commercial Law 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Platt’s Pitmanic Shortband Instructor 
Heffiey’s Manual of Phonography 
English-Spanish Phonography 

Seventy Lessons in Spelling—Revised 
Business (‘orre-pondence 

Buehler’s Practical Exercives in English 
Benedict’s English Punctuation 
Laughiin’s Elements of Political Economy 
Kutner’s Commercial German 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-:=--Publishers 


BOSTON 








ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


That now teach or that contemplate the introduction of any 
of the commercial branches will find our series ager 
satisfactory. They are correct in method, carefully graded, 
accurate in statements, and practical in every respect. 


A PARTIAL LIST 


OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING is on the practice 
plan. Entries made direct from vouchers—as real and lifelike as 
possible. Particularly adapted to bigh schools. ch pupil’s outfit 
put up in a neat box. Put up in two sizes, one for year’s work, the 
other for from three to five months. 

NEW BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is a plain and sensible treatment of 
this subject, the problems being presented as nearly as oe in the 
same manner as in the office. A large list of problems. Fuli and com- 
plete, yet not. verbose nor voluminous 

LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW is undoubtedly the most widely used 
book on the subject. Clear in statement, each difficult topic is followed 
by aniilustration Many cases given from which the pupil 1s to deter- 
ny law. State editions. Contains features found in no other 
aw book. 

LESSONS IN MUNSOW PHONOGRAPHY. A very logically arranged 
book. Short lessons. Large reading and writing exercises in connec- 
tion with each lesson. any new features. In use in most of 
Munson schools. : 

LESSONS IN PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY. This book takes up the re- 
porting style from the beginning. An outline is never learned and 
afterwards discarded. It reduces the work of learning the system to 
the minimum. One book—one style from beginning to end. 

COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITER INSTRUCTOR. This is the most 
complete and satisfactory work yet published on this method. Contains 
the Mosher Chart matter and a large list and variety of business and 
legal forms. A complete guide in open end book form. 

_MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER. A new work that makes each recita- 
tion a language lesson. Pupils learn to interpret the diacritical marks 
and acquire the “ dictionary habit.” 

TWENTY LESSONS IN LETTER WRITING. A practical book that if 
followed will give good results. It causes the pupil to think. 

SANFORD’S CUTLINES OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY is arranged 
for the inductive plan. Ifthe plan is a desirable one in teaching the 
sciences, why is it not the method to be used in this subject ? 


The above are only a few of the books we publish. We 
solicit the correspondence of superintendents and teachers 
who have classes in these and other commercial subjects. 


POWERS & LYONS 


24 Adams Street 1133 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





The Teachers’ 
Favorite 5» Se 


AND INDUSTRIAL BOOK- 
KEEPING 


For Grammar and High Schools. Divided into 
five sets, supplying long or short courses of study, 

Adopted in over 2,500 schools within two years. 

Intensely practical, distinctly educational. Write 
for booklets: containing full information, teachers’ 
opinions, etc. 


MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL 
DUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Complete edition. 400 pages. Just from press. 
A class-room text-book. Contains 50 color maps 
of products. 

Makes U.S, Government reports basis of statis- 
tical comparisons, supplemented with charts and 
maps for class-room work. Full information sup- 
plied on request, 





COMMERCIAL 


AND IN- 


We publish a complete list of texts in the Commercial 
branches, such as Arithmetic, Commercial Law, English and 
Correspondence, Spelling, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, etc. 


SADLER-ROWE CO., Baltimore, Md. 











Adopt Scribner Books 








If Considered You Will Adopt These! 


Gordy and Mead’s Language Lessons 
(A First Book in English) 
Burt’s The Literary Primer 
James and Sanford’s Government in State and Nation 


James and Sanford’s “Our Government” 
(Local, State, and National) 


Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes 
Gordy’s History of the United States 
Ashton’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
Miller’s Elementary Physics 


A Sufficient Reason In One Sentence 


Gordy’s Language Lessons are the simplest, straightest paths to writing, speaking, and 
knowing our English Language. 

Burt’s The Literary Primer is based upon word-getting, teaching of sounds, repetition 
of vocabulary, child’s own activities, and contact with permanent literature. 


James’s Government in State and Nation brings pupils face-to-face with government 
AS 1T REALLY OPERATES and conditions as they really exist. 

James and Sanford’s Our Government is just as good for elementary classes (either first | 
year of High School or last year of Grammar School) as the larger book is for 
more advanced students. 

[ Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, New York and Pennsylvania Supplements are in preparation. | 

Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes makes the personal character of our great men 
stand out clear as crystal in an epoch or crisis, and the beginning child learns that 
history is the record of human life. 

Gordy’s History of the United States was written by a GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MASTER, and that is a great distinction nowadays. 

Ashton’s Trigonometry moves in a direct line to the solution of triangles. 

Miller’s Elementary Physics is elementary, and the experiments ARE the bases of the 
text. 
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AWAITING YOUR INTEREST 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





